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“* The largest press shops in Europe, with over 350 
power presses working with pressures up to 1000 
tons ...a factory area at Cowley alone more than 
half the size of Hyde Park... Here, indeed, 
with its 12,000 and more workers, is one of 
Britain's greatest industrial enterprises.” 


FROM THESE IMMENSE presses come bodywork and pressings 
for many of the most famous names in the British motor-car 
industry, including Austin, Daimler, Hillman, Humber, Jaguar, 
Lanchester, Morris, Morris Commercial, M.G., Riley, 


Singer, Wolseley. 


Rover, 


Pressed Steel Company Limited are the largest car body manu- 


facturers in Britain and pioneers in this country both of pressed steel 
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cars in the making 


bodywork and unitary construction in quantity. The unequalled 
service of the Company to the British motor-car industry is founded 
on engineering and production facilities second to none, an organisa- 
tion without parallel in Britain, and unsurpassed technical experience. 

In its continued — and continual — expansion this 
service will, also, not be denied to manufacturers yet to 


achieve world renown. 


W PRESSED STEEL GOMPANY LIMITED 


PACTORIES : COWLEY, OXFORD. THEALE, BERKSHIRE. LINWOOD, SCOTLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: COWLEY. 
LONDON OFFICE: SCEPTRE HOUSES, 169 REGEN] STREET, W.1. 


Manufacturers also of Prestcold Refrigerators, Steel Railway 
Wagons, Agricultural Implements and Pressings of all types. 
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He Whole point of President Eisenhower’s proposal 

for an international pool of atomic energy materials is 

its avoidance of the big and explosive subjects—dis- 

armament, banning of atomic weapons, international 
inspection. No great act of faith is required of any country 
which takes part, and there is nothing in the scheme to inflame 
the suspicions which have bedevilled all former attempts to 
answer the large question that hangs over the world like a 
radioactive cloud. But Russia’s response is disappointing. The 
Moscow Note says that the Soviet Government is ready to take 
part in confidential or diplomatic negotiations; but it goes on to 
give the impression of a deliberate misunderstanding of the 
essentially limited nature of the President’s proposal. It agrees 
to a conference, true, but also suggests that the greater question 
should be discussed with the smaller: “The States taking 
part in the agreement, guided by their wish for reducing inter- 
national tension, undertake solemn and unconditional pledges 
not to use atomic, hydrogen, or other weapons of mass 
extermination.” This is the same old line at the end of which 
lies only the sterile exchange of accusation and counter- 
accusation. And therefore it is to be feared that Russia’s 
motive in accepting President Eisenhower's invitation is not 
to assist in the “easing of international tension” but rather 
to conjure up the old stalemate in a new form. There remains 
a chance that this suspicion may be unfounded. The Note 
does not actually insist on the unconditional banning of atomic 
Weapons as a condition of Russia’s participation in the lesser 
plan. But it comes near to that point. 


All Eyes on Ike 


The question which emerges, still unanswered, from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s series of meetings with congressional leaders 
on the legislative programme to be presented in January is— 
can the President gain the initiative in American politics ? 
He has to do so much before he reaches that point that there 
must still be some doubt as to whether he can do it at all. 
His own distaste for the shady ways of day-to-day politics, 
the absence of any successor to the late Senator Taft as the 
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Republican leader of Congress, the jealousy of Senator 
McCarthy to preserve his own areas of power, and the desire 
of the Republican Party managers for an innocuous legislative 
programme in an election year—all these obstacles make the 
President’s path a hard one. And if he overcomes them all 
he still has to face the positive difficulties of government and 
foreign policy—as distinct from party management. There 
is at least one preliminary sign that he is willing to see his task 
the right way up—to decide first what must be done and dis- 
cover second the means to get Congressional support—for he 
has already gone ahead with his proposals for a relaxation of 
atomic secrecy, despite the fact that the isolationists do not 
like those proposals. It also seems likely that, having had to 
propose, in redemption of election pledges, a reduction of 
budgetary expenditure, he will stand firm against any new 
limitation on the permitted level of the national debt. But 
beyond that lies nothing but trouble—trouble with the 
Republicans if welfare services are extended, trouble with the 
Democrats if the Taft-Hartley labour law is not modified, 
trouble with Senator McCarthy if the tightening of the security 
laws do not go far enough, trouble with freedom-lovers every- 
where if it goes too far. It looks as if President Eisenhower 
is in for a difficult New Year. It is hardly the moment for 
non-Americans to offer criticism or advice, but they may 
perhaps express a hope that he will first face all his difficulties, 
and then overcome them. Everybody knows he is a good man, 
All men of good will want him to be a great President. 


Le Sport 


M. Pierre Montel, the candidate who split M. Laniel’s vote 
in the ninth and tenth ballots for the election of the French 
President, told the editors of “ Who’s Who in France” that 
his favourite sport was “ parlementaire.” But for once in a 
while, it is because the members of the French Assembly are 
taking their politics too seriously that they have taken so long, 
after so many ballots, to find a man who can command 
a clear majority among them. In theory, the President of 
France is above politics. In practice, the first President of the 
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Fourth Republic has been the man who has largely created, 
from the fragments of the French party system, the coalitions 
that have, after their fashion, governed post-war France; and 
the second President of the Fourth Republic will have to con- 
tinue the process. So that when the Radicals denied their votes 
to M. Laniel, they were in effect denying their identity with 
the predominantly right wing coalitions that have, with their 
support, been in power during the last few years. When they 
denied their votes to M. Naegelen, the Socialist candidate, they 
were refusing to associate themselves with the Communists who 
had voted for him. The fact that there was no clear majority 
for a President is thus a confirmation of the fact that there 
is no clear majority for a right wing or a left wing government 
in France. Nor is there a majority for the centre, because 
the schisms of French political life haye gone so deep that even 
within the Radicals ranks there is no constant centre at which 
they can all agree on all issues. To every man but a French- 
man, the answer would be to choose a good President and let 
the politics take care of themselves. But a good President, 
such as M. Auriol, becomes in this situation a strong President, 
and since the days of McMahon strong Presidents have been 
anathema in France. 


Beria Arraigned 


There is an echo of the thirties in the sudden announcement 
from Moscow that the case against Beria is complete, accom- 
anied by a vicious whipping-up of the “ people’s fury ” against 
him and his six former henchmen. If these men really are in 
the hands of their accusers they are presumably now “ con- 
ditioned” and ready for trial. The charge is no longer 
doctrinal heresy, but simple treason, their true crime being 
revealed as a straightforward attempt to place the Secret Police 
above the Communist Party for the purpose of seizing the 
Government of the USSR. This charge illustrates the distance 
which Russia has travelled politically since the purges which 
followed the murder of Kirov in 1934. The names of Beria’s 
accomplices make interesting reading. As expected, the former 
Minister of State Security, Merkulov, heads the list. Beria’s 
former lieutenant could hardly have been expected to remain 
in his key position as Minister of State Control. Dekanozov’s 
réle is less easy to assess for his work has lain principally in 
the diplomatic sphere, often in close association with Molotov, 
until his transfer to “Internal Affairs” in Georgia a year 
ago. It may be significant that Merkulov, Dekanozov and 
Kobulov, another of the accused, have all had post-war respon- 
sibilities in Germany. For, if there is to be a demonstration 
treason-trial, the German bogey is unlikely to be neglected 
by the “collective leadership” in the Kremlin. Meanwhile, 
the dismissal of Andrianov, the Leningrad Party Secretary 
and former close associate of Malenkov in the Orgburo, has 
passed almost unnoticed, an event which tends to show 
that the struggle for leadership is not confined to the 
Secret Police. Government by committee in Russia is running 
true to form, and it is not yet at all certain how many of the 
five Deputy Prime Ministers are Malenkov men. 


Informers and Agents Provocateurs 


The Secretary of State for Scotland said last week that he 
was satisfied that in the Edinburgh “ conspiracy case” no use 
had been made by the police of agents provocateurs and that 
no inquiry into the methods of the Edinburgh police was called 
for. On the same day the committee of Scottish Conservative 
M.P.s declared themselves satisfied with Mr. Stuart’s decision 
to take no action. Westminster may be satisfied, but Scotland, 
where it is still generally believed that the Edinburgh police 
behaved improperly, remains uneasy. And with good reason. 
On the very day that Westminster was applying soft soap to 
the scalds left by the Edinburgh trial, Sheriff Thomson in 
Glasgow announced a “not proven” verdict in the case of 
two young men who were charged with posse sing petrol and 
the intent to fire a Government building in Maryhill with it. 
The Procurator-Fiscal’s case was simply that when the two 
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youths were arrested in the vicinity of the building they had 
petrol and jemmies in their possession. But the accused’s 
agent provided evidence which satisfied the Sheriff that “ jp 
the first place, the police were fully informed beforehand of 
what was going to take place, and it is beyOnd doubt that 
the person who informed them was within the inner circle of 
those who were discussing such a project.” The person in 
question denied that he was an informer, but witnesses called 
by the defence gave detailed evidence of other incidents in 
which he had, according to them, acted not just as an 
informer but positively as an agent provocateur. The parallels 
between this and the “ conspiracy case ” are much too striking 
to be ignored. Mr. Stuart would do well to look at them. 
Nationalism can neither be crushed nor discredited by under. 
hand police tactics. On the contrary, it can only be strength- 
ened by them. 


Aircraft and Accusations 


The immoderate criticisms of the quality of workmanship 
in British aircraft made by Mr. B. S. Shenstone, chief engineer 
of British European Airways, have presented the public with 
a controversy which only the experts can now clear up. The 
Society of British Aircraft Constructors has asked BEA for 
details of the alleged technical deficiencies, and, till these are 
made known, no judgment can be passed on their extent or 
their seriousness. On the other hand, there is no doubt about 
the immediately unfortunate effect produced by this public 
attack. British manufacturers are trying to sell their aeroplanes 
abroad. Will they be helped by Mr. Shenstone? Moreover, 
since Mr. Shenstone himself represents one of the major buyers 
of aircraft, it might have been thought that he already had his 
remedy in the technical committees set up within the industry 
to deal with customers’ needs and complaints. Even if all he 
said was justified, he still chose the wrong place to say it. 
Of course, it may well be that there are sections of the British 
aircraft industry which compare unfavourably, in the matter 
of workmanship and “finish,” with their American counter- 
parts, and if Mr. Shenstone’s remarks draw attention to real 
black spots he will have done some good in the long run. But 
the British aircraft industry has been rather good at getting 
its models from the drawing-board into the air of recent years. 
It would be a pity if this incident were to damage its repu- 
tation beyond what is reasonable or just. 


The National Art Collections 


The Bill, at present before Parliament, to modify the 
administration of the National Art Collections has roused a 
good deal of opposition. Nobody has contested the purely 
administrative proposals, but anxiety has been expressed over 
the clauses allowing the trustees of the National and Tate 
Galleries to lend pictures to exhibitions abroad or to the 
Ministry of Works for hanging in Government buildings at 
home or overseas and to sell unwanted or surplus works. As 
to this last proposal, some safeguards have been included in 
the bill. But the wisdom of allowing sales is still doubtful. 
To sell a picture is to take a step which is irrevocable, and 
directors and trustees of galleries are human and _ therefore 
fallible. If we want to’continue to see exhibitions like that 
of Flemish Art now at Burlington House, we must be pre- 
pared to lend pur pictures for similar occasions abroad. The 
proposal to lend works for hanging in Government buildings 
is fairly harmless, provided it is done in moderation. Rather 
than feed too many of their charges into the maw of the 
Ministry of Works, the trustees of the National and Tate 
Galleries should provide facilities such as already exist at the 
National Portrait Gallery, where any picture can be seen by 
students at a few minutes’ notice. Something could also be 
done to organise more loans from London, when provincial 
collections are scanty. The Bill certainly lacks imagination 
in these respects, and will, moreover, do nothing to remedy 
the permanent financial handicap under which the directors 
of galleries labour. And this is a poor field for economy. 
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HERE is a temptation today to celebrate Christmas as 

a feast of the West. In a sense it is right to do so. 

The Western World owes its whole character to its 
Christian origins, so that its idea of freedom, or its devotion to 
science, cannot be understood apart from the religious back- 
ground out of which they grew. But if Christmas is particu- 
larly the birthday of the West, because the faith that began that 
day has been chiefly received by its peoples so far, the festival’s 
message was, and remains, one for the whole world. The 
angelic proclamation, “ On earth peace, good will toward men,” 
had no regional bias, and Christianity stays a universal religion. 
It is perfectly right for Western men, when they see their way 
of life and highest ideals threatened, to seek to draw strength 
from the faith in whose light they have grown up. It would 
be wrong, however, if they were to turn their creed into a 
marching song, to use it like the old crusaders as a rallying 
cry against the outside world. 

Such a caution becomes relevant in a world so sharply divided 
as at present. The Christmas tidings of goodwill and hope 
may seem to come oddly at a time when East and West, both 
destructively armed as never before, confront each other in 
political deadlock, when behind Russia China emerges, and 
where in territories affected by them both there is the problem 
of how quickly increasing populations are to be fed out of 
limited food resources. It is not an unfair question to ask a 
man celebrating Christmas how he can do so with such large 
menaces around him. As a hopeful man, for so he is by defi- 
nition, he would reply that there have been many worse Christ- 
mases than this. He would instance the overrunning of the 
West by the barbarians, or the sad festivals observed during 
the Thirty Years War, when two strands of Christianity crossed 
one another to such effect that not even the war of 1914-18 
approached the slaughter and devastation then caused to the 
German people. If that line of argument were not considered 
particularly comforting, the cheerful celebrant of Christmas 
might move to another. In the good company of Professor 
Butterfield, he might point out that the clash between Russia 
and the West is totally without novelty of any kind save in the 
size of the disputants. Tne suspicion and fear engendered 
between two great concentrations of power is the oldest spectacle 
in foreign politics. Communism, apart from its obvious utility 
as propaganda, is mere surface trapping to an old-fashioned 
situation which would not be in the slightest degree relieved 
if a Christian Tsar still stood in the place now occupied by 
Mr. Malenkoy. Seeing the danger in its true shape does not 
remove it, but it should improve the season to have it firmly 
realised by people in the West that the main issue of foreign 
politics is the oldest known to diplomacy. 

The hope of Christmas, however, is hardly to be satisfied 
with the promise of an endless repetition of the hard ups and 
downs of history. The penalties of diplomatic failure appear 
today to be too great. There is a wistful turning towards ideas 
of world government, although a moment’s reflection will 
show that, however desirable—if it is desirable in present 
circumstances—such a government for the time being is 
impossible. The world must develop a common mind before 
it can work a common constitution. 

In one field, at least, there burns an encouraging light. It has 
been pointed out by Professor Toynbee that the one achieve- 
ment of Christian civilisation which all the world is willing to 
accept is western technology. This might at first glance seem 
a mean, even a deadly, gift—a knowledge of machines fated 
to disrupt simple ways of life even if, through being turned to 
warlike uses, it does not provoke destructiveness. The pessi- 
mistic view, however, is not the only one. Our own industrial 
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revolution produced an intolerable squalor, but today the 
working classes are better fed, healthier and better educated than 
ever before. They have passed through the dark night of indus- 
trialisation in less than two hundred years. No evidence sug- 
gests that other societies, in spite of painful adjustments and 
many social mistakes, will not also climb into a richer and 
brighter age by using the technological ladder. 

If they do, the revolution will not have been untouched by 
what men made of the events of the first Christmas. Tech- 
nology, the application of intellect to work in hand, has grown 
naturally out of Christian civilisation. If the classical element 
in Our inheritance had been stronger, technology might well 
have tarried in its development. The Platonic contempt for 
manual labour and dexterity of hands (matched, until recently, 
by the prevailing indifference among the most highly cultivated 
Asians) has indeed had its influence even in Britain. Many 
explain our present difficulties in getting enough first-class 
technologists out of the Universities by the distaste felt in a 
classically influenced society for technical work. The pure 
scientist who is interested in the discovery of knowledge rather 
than in its application seems, even in modern eyes, to come 
nearer the ideal of the gentleman. The Christian stream of 
thought, however, and it is, after all, the main stream, has 
tended to glorify the application of intellect to common tasks, 
The monks were in their day regarded as the fine flower of 
the Christian world. Yet St. Benedict laid down for this élite 
a daily round of harsh labour in the fields. The Benedictines 
quickly slackened in this part of the rule, but that was mere 
weakness of the flesh; it was recognition of manual labour in 
the rule that mattered. This attitude is widely distinct from 
the Greek and Eastern contemplative ideals, and its appearance 
in so formative an institution as monasticism is one of the 
clues to the practical bent of Western society. 

Technology, starting from Europe, has set a girdle round the 
earth. Japan and Russia have had their technological revolu- 
tions. India and Pakistan are coming on behind, and China 
will certainly walk the same road. For the first time in history 
the whole world will possess at least one common language. 
The modern, world-wide lingua franca lies in the formulas of 
engineers and chemists. This may well have, in the course of 
time, a far greater importance than now appears. If any 
influence at all is working towards a common mind and out- 
look throughout the world—and until this common mind exists 
all talk of world government is premature—it is technological 
method. Eastern nations, in accepting technology from the 
West, may take far more beside. Those with knowledge of 
Chinese and Japanese thought, for example, have remarked 
how far its processes are removed from Western logic. It is 
less that Asians think different thoughts than that their minds 
work differently. Our logic is not their logic, and our modes of 
argument are alien to them. This has been one of the main 
causes of the great difficulty of presenting the Christian religion 
effectively in the East. It will be extremely interesting to see 
whether the embracing of Western science and technology by 
Asia brings about a gradual change in the pattern of Eastern 
minds, a closer approximation to Western modes of thought, 
and in the end a greater understanding. 

To suppose that technology has within itself the power to 
save the world would be absurd. The unity of mankind will 
not be brought about by machines. Yet the material sides 
of civilisations have their uses, for more than legions moved 
along the Roman roads. It may be that technology will carry 
on its broad back influences far more powerful than its own. 
Perhaps this is much to expect from little, but that is also the 
story of Christmas. When one considers, not the theology of 
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the Incarnation, with its stupendous claims about the relation- 
ship of God to man, but only the vast human edifice that has 
been built ‘upon it, then it becomes possible to believe in the 
efficacy of small beginnings. A shed in Bethlehem, a few poor 
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peasants, and a birth: out of that Europe and the two Americas, 
as we know them, came to be, and the work of their peoples 
has not yet ended, nor has their inspiration in essentials 
changed. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


which show that in its Ist Battalion there has been a 

certain amount of inter-company rivalry about the 
number of Mau Mau killed, will provide critics of our forces 
in Kenya with useful ammunition. When troops are employed 
in aid of the civil power over a longish period, there is always 
some brutality, especially when they confront an alien popula- 
tion with a reputation for cruelty and treachery. The dangers 
of this are increased if many of the soldiers are young and 
inexperienced; they are further increased if any of their junior 
commanders (to whom the nature of the campaign in Kenya 
must often give a wide measure of independence) have a touch 
of what may be called the Black-and-Tan mentality—and it will 
be surprising if all of the 100 odd officers and NCOs in a 
battalion who may find themselves leading troops in action 
are equally steady under the strain of doing so, let alone 
equally decent by nature. These things are in the nature 
of war; they are facts of life, which must be regretted but 
should not be ignored. 


Death and Duty 


But there is a big difference between a few men being 
occasionally brutal and a whole unit being systematically 
bloodthirsty. It is this charge to which evidence like 
that in the Devons’ journal will be held to lend weight. The 
Daily Herald quotes, not without relish, an extract from “C” 
Company's entry: “ Our record to date—of which we are justly 
proud—treached 24 killed, 4 captured.” One of the two 
things that sound bad about this is the low proportion of 
prisoners to killed; nevertheless, this proportion is higher than 
anything “C” Company would have got if they had been 
fighting the Japanese in the last war, and I think that we 
ought at least to know something about the Kikuyu’s readiness 
to surrender (a thing the Japanese normally refused to do at 
all) before we start making sly references to the Devons’ 
nickname, which is “ The Bloody Eleventh.” The other thing 
that sounds bad is the phrase “ of which we are justly proud.” 
This cliché, whose use would have been equally inevitable if 
“C” Company had destroyed a Panzer regiment or wun the 
tug of war, will be taken, with others, as evidence of bloodlust. 
i don’t think it is anything of the sort, and I don’t see how, when 
soldiers are ordered to carry out hazardous and unpleasant 
duties, you can stop them from taking pride in having dis- 
charged them successfully. A friend of mine who recently 
spent some time in the Devons’ regimental sector said that they 
were almost embarrassingly popular with the loyal Africans, 
whose line was “ While these soldiers are here our children 
are safe. Please do not send them anywhere else.” To put 


| which sh from the journal of The Devonshire Regiment, 





Spectator Competition for Schools 


The Spectator offers three prizes, each of books to the value 
of eight guineas, for articles to be written by boys and girls in 
schools in the United Kingdom. Entries should be in the 
form of 

A Spectator Leading Article, or 

A Middle Article, or 

A Review Article on any book which has appeared in the 
past three years. 

Articles, which need not be typed, should be of about 1,200 
words and must reach the Spectator office (99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1) by JANUARY 3ist, 1954, (NOT December 3ist, 1953, 
as first announced). The name of the entrant's school should 
be given at the head of the article, and envelopes should be 
marked “ Schools,” 














these matters in perspective is an exceptionally difficult task, 
and anyone who attempts it automatically incurs the suspicion 
of being (at best) an unfeeling brute. But I think it is unfair to 
ask soldiers to do a grim job and then reproach them because 
some of the results sound grim. 


Down with Culture 


There is only one odd thing about a letter which takes me 
to task for some half-forgotten reference to Philistines who 
object to the State subsidising art. The writer expresses him- 
self in familiar terms, “ Strix must indeed stand aloof from 
his fellow-countrymen if he has not yet realised that the vast 
majority of the people of Britain have no interest in Art of 
any kind.” There follow references to “ Strix’s fatuousness ” 
and a perhaps less justified diatribe against the “ smug con- 
ceit of those who attend Art exhibitions.” The letter is in 
fact a standard product. The only odd thing about it is that 
it was written by the Permanent Secretary to the Ministry of 
Education in one of Her Majesty’s Colonies. 


Mr. Priestley’s Munchausens 


On the last Sunday before Christmas the Sunday Times 
makes a practice of inviting various eminent people to say 
what books published during the year they have liked or 
admired most. Mr. J. B. Priestley.ended his contribution on 
a rather odd note. “I do not mention,” he wrote, “any of 
the adventurous travellers’ tales that are now winning all the 
jackpots. I rarely read one of them, and suspect that at any 
moment the enthusiastic public may find that it has been 
humbugged. Indeed, I have thought of faking one myself.” 
Though perhaps they were intended playfully, these observa- 
tions strike me as foolish. At the moment the two biggest 
jackpot-winners in the category to which Mr. Priestley refers 
are The Ascent of Everest and Seven Years in Tibet, both of 
which have sold well over 100,000 copies in a short space of 
time; I should hardly have thought that their authors were 
open to suspicion as humbugs. Since he seldom reads books 
of this type, Mr. Priestley presumably derives his doubts about 
their authenticity from other than textual sources, but he does 
not say what these are; and his implied contempt for the 
discrimination of the reading public would have come more 
appropriately from a less successful author. I think it might 
have been fairer to the travellers, and more becoming to his 
own literary status, if Mr. Priestley had merely said that he 
didn’t happen to like reading their- books, and left it at that. 


Puzzle Corner 


I assume it was professional jealousy which caused the 
pundits who compile the Spectator’s “ Christmas Questions ” 
to reject my well-meant offering. Here it is: 

The words “See that thou turnest that slave-girl into 

cash ” were 

(a) Spoken by Mr. Jimmy Edwards in a recent broadcast of 
“Take It From Here”; 

or (b) translated by a professor from a tablet bearing a 
letter written in Latin during the Roman occupation of 
Britain; 

or (c) both? 


Motto for a Marxist Cracker 
“Capitalist society is basically hostile to the needs of 
children.” 
The Daily Worker, Dec. 21st. 
STRIX 
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IS BRITAIN FINISHED? 


Has Britain come to the end of a period of power, influence 
and respect in the world? A new series of articles in the 
Spectator Offers answers to this question. Each article is 
written by a specialist from his expert point of view. Professor 
D. W. Brogan, who opens the series with an examination of 
the present standing of Britain in American eyes, holds the 
chair of Political Science in the University of Cambridge and is 
one of the greatest living authorities on American politics. His 
published works include The American Political System; 
Abraham Lincoln; U.S.A.; An Outline; Politics and Law in 
the United States; The American Problem; and The Era of 
Franklin D, Roosevelt. 





The Course of Empire 


By D. W. BROGAN 

N the last number of Time magazine to reach me, one of 

the main foreign stories is headed “ Great Britain—Decline 

or Fall ? ” and it is illustrated by a map showing Egypt, 
the Sudan, Uganda. The decline or the fall of the British 
Empire in Africa at this moment, Time admits, would not be 
an unmixed blessing, but Time seems pessimistic about its 
future. In the same week, I received from New York a 
number of that able left-wing anti-Stalinist journal, the New 
Leader, and its burden of complaint was that we had abandoned 
the imperial theme too soon, had given over India to partition 
and disorder. I could multiply examples; the Americans 
en masse are convinced that the British Empire is on the 
way out; some rejoice, some wish the decline were slower, 
some take refuge in an elegiac mood. 

“Men are we and must grieve when even the shade 

Of that which once was great is passed away.” 

I think that one of the first causes of friction in the imperial 
field between Britain and the United States is just this American 
attitude (or attitudes) which is irritating enough to justify, 
just, a certain obfuscation. Just, for that natural resentment 
can be carried to the point of blinding us to certain truths. 
That the British Empire in its old form is being transformed; 
we can all agree on that; and that the new world empire (or 
one of the two) is the United States itself. 

The second proposition is, of course, one put in another 
spirit and in another sense by the Communists, their pals and 
their dupes, so I had better make myself clear. What was 
striking to the imagination and to the reflection about the old 
British Empire from, say, the Peace of Paris (1763) on, was 
its world character. It was not, then, its painting the map red 
that mattered so much, it was its making the “ multitudinous 
seas incarnadine” by its ships and bases. It was the Empire 
on which the sun never set, but many of the spots on which 
it never set were like “the barren rocks of Aden.” It was 
put very well by an unfriendly critic, an Irish Bostonian poet, 
John Jeffery Roche: 

“ Her pirate flag is flying 

Where the East and the West are one 

And her drums while the day is dying, 

Salute the rising sun.” 
But today, it is not the Union Jack (or flag) that fulfils this 
role, it is Old Glory. “ Regions Caesar never knew” (and 
in the case of Thule human beings never knew) now see the 
Stars and Stripes, juke-boxes, bulldozers and the modern 
equivalent of ships of the line and frigates of the Royal Navy, 
the American Air Force. This is a fact that bewilders 
Americans and irritates a great many British people. But an 
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ineluctable time, as an imperial poet put it, has come to both. 

It is ineluctable because power counts; it is not all that 
counts, but power counts and never more than in the century 
of the common man. And none of us can doubt where the 
power lies; it lies in America. It is inside the white walls of 
the Pentagon, not inside the black walls of the Admiralty, 
that the basic power decisions are made. This is no reason 
for despair, no reason for our thinking of ourselves as 
“ Romans ” of the early dark ages sending consular ornaments 
to a new Clovis but, if we begin to think that that is our 
situation, it will be. 

Then it should be noted that (like the Romans) the Americans 
did not wish this destiny to be thrust on them. They wanted 
to stay at home; most still do. If Europe (not only Britain) 
is feeble, anaemic, impotent, not even by 1914 standards, but 
by 1939 standards, it is our fault, not theirs. It is necessary 
to say this, for there is a widespread belief that our misfortunes 
are America’s fault. They are not; they are ours. America’s 
misfortunes are America’s fault, but that is another story. 
America’s misfortunes, but what are they ? the envious, the 
resentful, the merely curious may cry. The misfortune of 
having lost hundreds of thousands of lives in the late war; 
of having lost tens of thousands in Korea; of having squan- 
dered, in wood and metal and rubber and cotton and nylon, 
what could have built millions of houses and schools, clothed 
tens of millions of American men and women. For it is an 
illusion to believe that the late war made America richer; it 
made her poorer and she paid (like Canada), at the time, for 
all her extravagance. She got no lease-lend, no loans. The 
Americans, in brief, did not wish to replace us and did not 
rob us. 

But the fact remains that their power is spreading while 
ours is contracting. And much of the contracting is blamed 
on Americans and on American ideas. On American ideas, 
yes. The doctrines of the American Revolution (a little blown 
on at home) are still “ heard round the world,” notably that 
“all governments derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” I do not believe this to be true, nor do 
all Americans, but hundreds of millions in Asia and Africa 
believe it to be true, and that American idea works against 
the old idea of Empire. It may be fanciful to think of the 
Mau Mau initiation ceremonies being even a parody of the 
proceedings at Philadelphia in 1776 but they are (among other 
things) a parody of the last sentence of the Declaration of 
Independence. That is a fact we have got to live with and 
which the Americans have got to live with and with which 
they are just beginning to live. 

And we are at least as capable of living with it, dealing 
with it, as are the Americans. Our imperial role, in its new 
form, is very far from over. The Americans are beginning 
to understand something of what we achieved in India (the 
Indians know it already) and what was not accomplished in 
Iran where our imperialism was so erratic, feeble and half- 
hearted. They are also beginning to realise, a very difficult 
thing for men brought up in the self-deceiving anarchy of the 
American business tradition, that the business of any great 
nation is not business but politics, that (regrettably I think) 
the two can never be separated. What the businessmen of 
the Eisenhower cabinet are slowly learning in Washington, 
the United States is learning from Tokio to Venezuela. And 
more and more are willing to learn from us. (We have some 
things to learn, too.) 

Lastly, it is absurd to think of ourselves as being driven to 
the wall by American business ruthlessness. What could be 
more pointless than to lament that it was American money 
that brought in the West Australian oilfield ? Each addition 
to the world’s wealth is to our benefit and for a nation that 
covered the World with its businessmen, that has not abandoned 
business in India because the flags have changed, this is 
reasoning and emotion unworthy of a nation of shopkeepers, 
as Adam Smith pointed out, again in the fateful year, 1776. 
Our troubles are very great. America aggravates very few 
of them and diminishes far more. ‘“ The fault, dear Briton, 
is not in our stars,” or not mainly. I shall conclude with aq 
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amended quotation from Mr. Roche in a poem he once 
wrote on the superiority of the Boston “a.” 
“ Dies erit praegelida 
Sinistra quum Britannia.” 
And this I shall translate freely as, “ Britain will only get left 
when her feet get too cold.” 


Next week's article in this series will discuss Commonwealth 
Opinions of Britain. It will be by Sir Keith Hancock, Director 
of the Institute of Commonwealth Studies and Professor of British 
Commonwealth Affairs in the University of London. La‘er contributors 
include Richard Chancellor, on Russian Opinions of Britain, and the 
Earl of Halsbury on the Industrial Outlook for Britain. 


Botany Bay 


By J. P. 
OTANY BAY is to Australia what the Tower of 
London is to England or (more accurately) what 


Plymouth Rock is to the United States. There, one 
can truly say, it all began; and there, sooner or later, every 
visitor must go. I chose a rather cold and blowy Sunday 
afternoon in July when there did not seem to be anything very 
much to do. 

Since Botany Bay is a large inlet, the dutiful tourist must 
in practice choose between Kurnell on the South shore, where 
Captain Cook landed in 1770, and La Pérouse, on the North 
shore, where the French explorer Lapérouse—he did not 
separate the article—landed in 1778 while the First Fleet under 
Captain Phillip was still riding in the Bay. Kurnell is more 
historic but La Pérouse more popular, largely, I suppose, 
because it is nearer Sydney. We went to La Perouse. 

The road from Sydney to Botany Bay is not of the kind 
to encourage romantic reflections. The ugliest suburbs in 
Australia gradually fade into a large but desolate industrial 
area which in turn fades into a windswept plain of scrub and 
sand dunes. This, in fact, is the backyard of Sydney where 
the city fathers placed their infectious diseaseS hospital, their 
prison and their one and only reserve for aboriginals. 

We stopped the car near a wooden café which stands on 
the neck of the little rocky peninsula which .is La Pérouse 
proper. As we got out, a sudden shower of hard Australian 
rain drove us into the café. I watched the strong wind urge 
the Pacific swell through the Heads and into the grey calm of 
Botany Bay. Beneath us stretched the bleak little peninsula 
dotted with cars parked at awkward angles and a few ugly 
huts or shanties. The only building of any distinction was a 
fine old octagonal tower of red sandstone built as a guard 
room or customs house in the convict days. 

When the rain stopped we began to walk down to the 
point. Some men were selling toy boomerangs and other 
curios, but the children who were with me agreed that we 
should not buy any except from an aboriginal, These men 
were all white and very much like any other working man. 

The actual point of the peninsula is an island separated 
from the mainland by a bridge, beneath which the surf 
lunged savagely in a dying thrust. On the island is a 
tiny but impressive Victorian barrack, once used as a fort 
and now occupied by the equivalent of Chelsea pensioners. 
We were allowed into the barracks, where the old men were 
hanging out their washing, and climbed up to the empty gun 
emplacements where we could look out over the Bay. 

There, with nothing to distract one, it was easier to feel 
the right emotions. Through this channel had nosed the 
Endeavour with Cook and Joseph Banks standing together on 
the deck, the one anxiously watching the shoaling water, the 
other eagerly scanning the shores which no white man had 
seen before. Here, eight years later, Captain Phillip had 
brought the First Fleet with its terrible burden of hope, fear 
and despair. And here, only six days afterwards, landed 
Lapérouse, brave, correct and courteous, on his way to his 
death in the Pacific. 
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We climbed back up the hill, feeling rather flat. I looked 
at the monument to Lapérouse, and the children cheered up 
a little when we saw a man selling boomerangs who was dark 
enough to qualify as an aboriginal, the first we had ever seen. 
He spoke excellent Australian and charged a very Australian 
price. For a moment I thought this was the best we could do, 
but then I noticed a huddle of shanties and wooden huts round 
the bay to the West and immediately suspected that this must 
be the aboriginal reserve. We walked towards it and soon 
saw two fine, tall, dark-skinned men chopping wood in a little 
yard. This was better. Half a dozen children were playing 
near the huts, all obviously half-castes of different shades with 
bright, intelligent faces. They were watching a white man 
with a performing dog who seemed to be running some kind 
of private circus. A notice on the caravan said, “See the 
live alligator,” but when I asked the children where it was, 
they all started shouting, “ Mister, mister, here mister, after 
the show, mister!” Since I did not feel inclined to watch 
the dog, which was a miserable terrier wearing a large paper 
collar, we walked back to the café where we had left the 
car. My own children seemed pleased with their boomerangs 
and the aborigines, though they were disappointed that the 
latter were wearing clothes. 

Just by the car there was a small enclosure surrounded by 
a low fence of palings which I had not noticed before. In 
this stood a large stolid man wearing white tennis shoes. On 
the ground beside him were three sacks. Since the man seemed 
quite impassive, we should not have stopped had I not seen 
something move beside one of the sacks. I looked again 
and saw it was a large snake. I pointed this out to the 
children, who leaned over the fence to see better, and asked the 
man what kind of snake it was. “That, friend,” he said 
slowly, “is a diamond snake.” 

Our interest attracted a few more people and when sufficient 
had gathered the man in tennis shoes picked up the diamond 
snake with a short piece of bent wire and displayed it to us 
like a piece of material. He then shook out of the sack 
another, much larger, snake about seven feet long, and began 
his lecture. I use this word because he did not speak like a 
showman but like a school teacher with a science class. 

“ These, friends, are non-poisonous snakes of the python 
family. In a moment I will show you some poisonous 
snakes.” He glanced casually at the other sacks, while the 
two small pythons looped themselves gracefully around his 
arms and legs. “The small one is a young diamond snake 
but he will grow very much bigger. The other is the common 
carpet snake of Queensland and New South Wales. Both make 
excellent ratters.” He paused, deftly picked the pythons up 
with his bent wire and popped them back in the first sack, 
their beautiful markings catching the evening light as they 
curled and twisted. 

“ Now, friends,” said the man in tennis shoes, “I will show 
you the black snake. These, as you know, are the commonest 
snakes round here and they are poisonous though they are 
not in fact deadly.” He untied the second sack and shook 
out two large black snakes which, displaying surprising 
animation on this cold winter’s day, glided smoothly over 
the grass on their red bellies until caught up by the hooked 
wire. The lecturer told us that they were not aggressive snakes 
and nearly always tried to escape if surprised. Slightly 
relieved by this information, we waited for the climax, while 
the black snakes were popped into their sack. 

“And now, friends, I will show you some tiger snakes. 
These are much more dangerous and aggressive and you will 
see that they will bite at me even though it is winter and 
they are really hibernating. But first 1 shall pass round the 
hat.” The hat was passed round and I put in a shilling. The 
man then slowly untied the string round the third sack and 
shook out three tiger snakes, smaller and uglier than the 
previous ones, with thin bodies and flat wicked heads. They 
were sluggish and did not try to escape, but one, as the 
lecturer had promised, struck petulantly at the white tennis 
shoes. They were quickly picked up by the wife and dropped, 
still writhing, into the sack. The performance was over. 
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We got into the car and drove home well content. We 
had seen La Pérouse and would not need to go there again. 
We had seen the dignity of the untamed sea, of the old watch 
tower, of the ancient serpents which match so well this ancient, 
sterile land. And if we had also seen the indignity of the 
half-castes selling boomerangs at the very place where their 
ancestors had thrown them at Lapérouse and his Frenchmen, 
that was not their fault. At least they were there at the 
beginning, were still there and might be there at the end. 


A Displaced Monument 


By JAMES POPE-HENNESSY 


I 


T is a rather disturbing experience to set off to visit a 
monument one has often seen in the past, and to find that 
it simply is not there. This happened to me one day 
last week. This was not a case of thoughtless demolition or 
of war-time bombing. The monument, which had left no 
trace behind it in the chapel where it used to stand, was one 
of the finest as well as one of the largest of English fifteenth- 
century table-tombs, and it showed John Holand, Duke of 
Exeter, who fought in the French wars of Henry VI, lying in 
alabaster effigy beside his two wives under a lofty canopy of 
great heraldic elaboration and great beauty. For the last 
century and a quarter this splendid tomb—on a par with 
anything in Westminster Abbey or St. Helens Bishopsgate— 
had been stranded, somewhat unsuitably, on the eastern side 
of Regents Park, in Ambrose Poynter’s Gothic Revival chapel 
at St. Katharine’s Precinct, a place so secluded that several of 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring Nash terraces never knew 
that the monument existed at all. 

It was a Sunday afternoon. There was a blue mist over the 
bare flower-beds in the Park, and people were playing hockey 
in the distance. As I neared the elegant, yellow-brick Precinct 
—consisting of a chapel, surrounded by houses for the Master 
and the bedesmen behind railings, the general effect being that 
of a fanciful set of almshouses—I realised that I had not been 
into it since before the war. I began to picture the musty 
interior, with the choir stalls and wood-carvings taken, like 
the Exeter tomb, from the chapel of the Hospital of Saint 
Katharine-by-the-Tower when this charitable institution had 
been pulled down in the reign of George IV to make way for 
the new Saint Katharine’s Dock. When I reached the gate of 
Saint Katharine’s Precinct I was confronted by a brand-new 
notice in some Scandinavian language which proved to be 
Danish, proclaiming that this was now the Danish church in 
London. When I finally gained access to the chapel itself I 
was very much astonished: for here instead of the musty 
Gothic Revival plaster-work was a light, freshly painted 
building which might easily have been flown straight from 
Copenhagen or from Oslo: light-grained woods, a modern 
Stone font, a new pulpit. Gone were the choir stalls, gone was 
the pulpit given to Saint Katharine’s by Sir Julius Caesar; and 
most inexplicably of all, gone was the massive, florid tomb of 
the Duke of Exeter. At first I felt that I had remembered the 
place wrong, and that the tomb must be shut up in some side- 
chapel. There was no side-chapel. By bad luck the three 
Danes who were occupied in tidying the inside of the church, 
and the church-hall and club-room decorated in pale Scandi- 
navian woods, understood little English, and by the time I 
had tried to make a sketch of the tomb to show them, and 
had ended up in despair by trying to imitate its effigies in a 
sort of dumb crambo, they clearly thought I had gone mad. 
Returning the next day I saw the pastor, who soothingly 
explained that the foundation of Saint Katharine had at last 
returned to East London, that the stalls, pulpit and altarpiece 
had followed it to Ratcliffe, and that the Holand tomb had 
just been successfully re-erected in St. Peter ad Vincula inside 
the Tower, where it was now possible to visit it. 

Always an absurd anomaly amongst the Nash terraces of 
Regents Park, Saint Katharine’s Hospital had been founded 
for a specific charitable purpose in 1148, on the north bank 
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of the Thames, just to the east of the Tower. The foundress 
was Matilda of Boulogne, the obscure queen of King Stephen, 
and her object had been to set up a small community, with a 
Master, a few priests and a certain number of bedesmen and 
bedeswomen to pray for the souls of her two children and to 
exercise charity amongst the poor and sick. The widow of 
Henry III dissolved this foundation and set up a new and 
more ambitious one; since her day Saint Katharine’s has been 
the traditional concern of the Queen Consort, who remained 
its patroness. Under Elizabeth I the Master of St. Katharine’s 
ceased to be a cleric, and thereafter its religious aspect 
weakened, although it was still charitably active and had 
substantial revenues. It also continued to provide useful 
sinecures for the old age of chaplains and other dependants 
of the queens consort. In 1824, after much opposition from 
the hospital authorities, the site on which it stood east of the 
Tower was sold to speculators, the church and other buildings 
demolished, and the most interesting of its sculptural and 
decorative contents moved to the fine, flimsy new Gothic 
building in Regents Park, a part of London which had then 
as now “no necessity for such a mission-house and no opening 
for its proper working and development.” By this time the 
post of Master of Saint Katharine’s had dwindled to being a 
minor reward for lengthy royal service, and no longer entailed 
residence in the Precinct: from 1818 until 1839, for instance, 
it was held by Sir Henry Taylor, an officer who had served 
throughout the Dutch campaign with the Duke of York and 
subsequently became private secretary to George III, to Queen 
Charlotte and ultimately to Queen Adelaide. In 1935 the late 
Queen Mary had the Holand tomb thoroughly restored to 
commemorate the jubilee of King George V. 

At the end of the last war it was felt that the bombing of 
the Master’s house made reconstruction impracticable. The 
foundation returned to the East of London to take up again 
the sort of work for which it had been founded, and the 
Crown Commissioners resumed possession of the Precinct. 
They have now rented it to the Danish community in London, 
a body of Christians who have been without a regular church 
in London since the middle of the last century—although 
permitted in the time of Queen Alexandra and, later, of Queen 
Mary to use the chapel of Marlborough House—and who have 
now established themselves there with, in addition, a church 
hall and a club-room used by some one thousand Danish 
people in London. A very large sum has been spent by 
the community on doing up the building, and while it can 
no longer be said that it bears much relation to the beautiful, 
if gloomy, conception of Poynter—an architect who later did 
his best to ruin several country-houses, including Crewe Hall 
—it seems satisfactory to see the Precinct once again full of 
life and purpose. 

The church of Saint Peter ad Vincula, whither in 1950 the 
dismembered Holand monument was removed as though on 
a magic carpet, looked deceptively serene in the mild sun- 
light, and even the ravens which flap and croak about the 
site of the scaffold on Tower Green seemed less sinister than 
they often seem. Rebuilt by Edward I in 1305, St. Peter’s 
is a light, airy church, hitherto containing no monument of 
first-class importance, although a cluster of illustrious victims 
of the scaffold lie buried behind its altar-rails. The Holand 
monument is thus a highly important embellishment and 
addition to the church, and it has been splendidly reconstructed 
in accordance with early engravings of its appearance and 
relative position in the old chapel of Saint Katharine’s Hospital, 
not many hundred yards from the eastern end of the Tower. 
One often feels that far too little is being done about London’s 
church monuments: but the removal of this magnificent tomb 
and canopy from its irrelevant lodging on the edge of Regents 
Park, and its restoration to the part of London to which it 
by right belongs, is an achievement as successful as it is wise. 





The above article is the latest of a series on post-war London 
contributed by Mr. Pope-Hennessy to the Spectator. The whole series 
is to be published in book form by Messrs, Constable. 








1, What were the names by which the following were known 


before they succeeded were elevated or to peerages ? 


a. Lord Grantchester of e. Lord Rugby. 
Knightsbridge. f. Lord Quickswood. 

b. The first Lord Tweedsmuir. g. Lord Cherwell. 

c. Lord Strabolgi. h. Viscount Waverley. 


d. Lord Soulbury. i. Viscountess Rhondda. 
2. In what counties are the following ? 
‘a. Cam Beck. j. Lox Yeo. 
b. Cam Brook. k. Loxbeare. 
c. Cam Fell. 1. Loxhore. 
d. Eccles. m. Piddletrenthide. 
e. Ecclesall Bierlow. n. Wyre Piddle. 
f. Eccup. o. Pidley. 
g. Hutton Scough. p. Zeal Monachorum. 
h. Hutton Roof. q. South Zeal. 
i. Hutton Hang. r. Zeals. 


3. Which corps or regiment of the British Army : 


a. Carries on its cap-badge the horse-shoe of the arms 
of Oakham ? 
b. Holds the ship’s bell of the troopship Warren Hastings? 
>. Wears the Plume of Roussillon ? 
. Plays Handel’s March from Scipio at guard-mounting? 
. Wore swords in the officers’ mess ? 
Wears the device of Catherine of Braganza ? 
. Held a solid silver chamber-pot as a trophy ? 
. Wears a black flash ? 
Wears the emblem described as 
their laurels ’’ ? 
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4. Of whom did these become the wives ? 


a. Hendrickje Stoffels. c. Maria Bicknell. 
b. Saskia van Uylenburgh. d. Isabella Brant. 
e. Helene Fourment. 


5. What is the source of each of the following passages ? 


a. Oh I say gasped Bernard and laying the dainty burden 
on the grass he dashed to the water’s edge and got a 
cup full of the fragrant river to pour on his true love’s 
pallid brow. 

b. ** You like your wife for the first while,’’ said the 
spider, ‘‘ and after that you hate her.’’ 

c. Peal after peal of high squeaky notes rang out, each 
louder than the last; they ended, suddenly, in a 
piercing scream. He had laughed himself into a fit. 

d. Mr. Mountchesney and Lord Milford poured forth 
several insipid compliments, accompanied with some 
speaking looks which they flattered themselves could 
not be misconstrued. 

. Dry rot and wet rot and all the silent rots that rot in 
neglected roof and cellar—rot of rat and mouse and 
bug and coaching stables near at hand besides— 
addressed themselves faintly to my sense of smell, 
and moaned, ** Try Barnard’s Mixture.”’ 

f. In Paris, as none kiss each other but the men—I did 

what amounted to the same thing—I bid God bless 


o 


her. 
g. Until he was nearly arrived at manhood, it did not 
become clear to ——— how it was that he had come 


into the care of an aunt and uncle instead of having 
a father and mother like other little boys. 

. Whether I shall turn out to be the hero of my own 
life, or whetber that station will be held by anybody 
else, these pages must show. 

i. The cell door slammed behind Rubashov. 

j. ** Hole!’’ said Mr. ——, and then, for a change, and 

with greatly increased emphasis : ** "Ole!”* 


a 
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CHRISTMAS QUESTIONS 


Set by Six Fellows of St. John’s College, Cambridge 


6. With what countries or areas do you associate the following 
specialities ? 


7. Who called what or whom ? 


ll. 





> wr 


. What have the following in common ? 


. When are the following ? 


What have the following in common ? 


. Which English cathedral has ? 


. Arrange the following — 
centuries of their foundation : 
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e. Cassoulet. 
f. Zabaglione, 
g. Sukiyaki. 
h. Bacalao. 


a. Waterzooi. 
b. Gaspacho. 
c. Kedgeree. 
d. Blinis. 


a. Solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short. 

b. A modern Babylon. 

c. A change from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity, 
to a definite, coherent heterogeneity. 

. The image of war without its guilt. 

A man who has found something more interesting 

than women. 


oa 


f. Two countries separated by the same language. 

g. A riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma. 

h. The best thing in fiction the English have ever done, 
i. This old, blind, mad, helpless, weak, poor worm. 

j. Mere English. 

k. The false Achitophel. 

hat is the origin of the following inn-signs ? 

a. Pack Horse and Talbot. g. Trouble House. 

b. Maund and Bush. h. Red Lion. 

c. Cupid and Torch. i. Old Fox with his Teeth 
d. White Hart. Drawn. 

e. Bush. j. Marquis of Granby. 
f. Dolphin. 


. Dedans, grille, chase, tambour, penthouse. 

. Royal, imperial, colombier, atlas, antiquarian. 

. Lafite, Latour, Mouton-Rothschild, Mouton 
d’Armailhacg, Pontet-Canet. 

. Craig, McDonald, Tallon, Ring, Benaud. 
Mumps, measles, poliomyelitis, typhus, foot and 
mouth disease. 


oom) 
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e. Old Christmas Day, 
f. Beltane. 

g. Mothering Sunday. 
h. Mother’s Day. 


a. Candlemas. 

b. Plough Sunday and Monday. 
c. Rogationtide. 

d. Hocktide. 


a. Peking, Kanam, Swanscombe. 

b. Perm, Oxford, Island of Lewis. 

c. Lichfield, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Maidenhead. 
d. Finland, Estonia, Hungary. 

e. Angkor, Borobudur, Anuradhapura. 

f. Thetford, Ramsbury, North Elmham. 


. Acopy of Magna Carta sealed by King John. 
. An Angel choir. 

The greatest length. 

. A lantern. 

. A famous map of the world. 

Three spires. 

. An inverted arch. 


memoangn 


institutions according to the 


The British Academy, the Royal Academy of Arts, the 
Royal Institution, the Royal Society, Winchester College, 
the London Gazette, The Times, the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, the Morning Post, the 
Observer, the Spectator, White's, the British Gazette. 
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or are, was or were ? 


14. What is 

a. An Indian summer. 
b. 

c. 

d. 


f. Dutch.clocks. 

A Spanish worm. g. Turkey rhubarb. 
A German comb. h. The Pornocracy. 
A Greek gift. i. Pepper’s Ghost. 
j. The Thunderer. 


15. Of which States or countries were the following the rulers ? 


a. Joanna the Mad. d. William the Silent. 
b. Philip the Fair. e. Charles the Hammer. 
c. Augustus the Strong. f. Pepin the Short. 


e. Brazilian grass. 


16. Who wrote the following books ? 


a. The Silent World. d. Old Men Forget. 
b. Eastern Approaches. e. Crusade in Europe. 
c. The Struggle for Europe. f. The Bombard Story. 


17. Which are the following American States ? 


a. The Empire State. e. The Tar Heel State. 
b. The Nutmeg State. f. The Sooner State. 
c. The Sucker State. g. The Old Dominion. 
d. The Show Me State. h. The Pelican State. 


18. Who created ? 
a. The Wizard of Oz. d. 


b. The Goblin Market. e. The Reluctant Dragon. 
c. Puck of Pook’s Hill. f. The Witch of Endor. 


19. What historical incidents or personages are alleged to be 
the subject of the following nursery rhymes ? 
a. ‘* Mary, Mary, quite contrary.”’ 
b. ‘* Little Jack Horner.’’ 
c. ‘* Sing a Song of Sixpence.”’ 
d. ‘* Pussy cat, pussy cat, where have you been ? ’’ 


20. Who built ? 


The Happy Prince. 


a. The Horse Guards. g. St. Pancras Church. 
b. The Crystal Palace. h. Keble College. 
c. Castle Howard. i. Euston Station. 
d. The Imperial Hotel, j. Haymarket Theatre. 
Tokyo. k. University College, 
e. New Delhi. London. 
f. The Reform Club. 1. Buckfast Abbey. 
21. What distinctions do the following initials indicate ? 
a. C.S.I. e. L.Th. 
b. F.R.P.S. f. M.B.O.U 
c. M.LE.E g. F.LS. 
d. F.LR.E h. T.D. 
22. Who painted ? 
a. The Artist in his Studio. 
b. The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 
c. A Banquet of Officers of the Civic Guard of St. Adrian. 
d. The Anatomy Lesson of Prof. Nicolaus Tulp. 
e. The Rout of San Romano. 
f. The Ancient of Days. 
g. The Rokeby Venus. 
h. The Night Watch. 
i. The Land of Cockayne. 


23. Of which of the following wines would you be suspicious 
if they were offered to you at dinner ? 
Le cabinet de la 


a. Chateau Lynch Bages. _ k. 

b. Chateau Ivrogne. cathédrale. 

c. Clos de Tartine. l. Monte Bebino. 

d. Domaine des Trottiéres. m. Chateau Ivresse. 

e. Chateau La Gaffeliére n. Clos de Tart. 
Naudes. o. Chateau Climens. 

f. Chateau Canon. p. Chateau Petrus. 

g. Domaine des Trottoirs. q. Chateau Beauséjour. 

h. Lachryma Tosti. r. Chateau Beauregard. 

i. Domaine de l'abbé s. Hochfraumilch Melba, 
Skinner. t. Chateau homme de 


j. Le clos de l’église l’aube. 
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Odd Man Out 


You have remembered all your friends — except one. He, of 
course, remembered you. It’s embarrassing and you want to 
do something about it. 


Well, with the best will in the world, we can do nothing now 
to help you with your Christmas presents. But, there is still 
the New Year and that is as good a time as Christmas for a 
gift which will continue anew each week for six months—or 
even for a year. 


We can send the Spectator to your friends in any part of the 
world, as your New Year Gift, for six months (26 issues) for 
10s. less than the normal cost. 


The charges are : 
for one or two gift subscriptions : 7s. 6d. each, 
for three gift subscriptions : £1, 
for a greater number : 6s. 8d. each. 


We ask you not to name friends known to you to be regular 
readers already. Otherwise you may open as many gift sub- 
scriptions as you wish. 


Each friend will receive a Greeting Card offering your good 
wishes and explaining that the Spectator comes from you as 
a gift. 


The offer is open until the end of the year. 


(IF YOU WISH TO GIVE A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION THE TOTAL COST, 
INCLUDING THE GIFT OFFER, IS 25s. FOR EACH SUBSCRIPTION.) 


To: THe SPECTATOR, 
99 Gower STREET, LONDON, W.C.1I. 


I accept your Special Gift offer ard ernclose £.ccceccxe 8 ovovccieSymmmmeonly 


, six-monthly Gift Subscriptions. My name and address isi— 








vo 





Please open Gift Subscriptions for the following, none of whom, to 
my knowledge, buys the SPECTATOR regularly: 


Te ostiincntiont asnsuelianinaedcs sa dali . ' 
(Please use block letters throughout.) 




















(If you prefer not to cut your copy a letter will suffice.) 





CONTEMPORARY ARTS 











CHAMBER MUSIC 


Now that the, old Queen’s Hall is being 
rebuilt, it is to be hoped that the need for a 
smaller hall, suitable for chamber music, 
will be borne in mind. Two visits to the 
Recital Room at the Festival Hall this 
week have convinced me that it leaves virtu- 
ally everything to be desired, both for the 
listener and the player. The listener must 
either sit on top of the players—which is 
bad for both parties—or else view them 
sideways at the end of a tunnel. The chairs, 
too, though possibly elegant functional 
works of art, do not fulfil satisfactorily 
their basic function of accommodating with 
reasonable comfort the human frame. 
They support the back at the wrong place 
and lay an undue amount of the onus of 
upholstery on the sitter. The Festival Hall 
itself, where I attended another chamber 
music concert, is too big; it makes posi- 
tively cruel demands on the players, exag- 
gerating every slightest blemish of tone or 
intonation and almost enabling the listener 
to follow the players’ fingers from string to 
string. With the Wigmore Hall virtually 
booked as a salle des débutants or for the 
less popular recital, London urgently needs 
a concert-hall where, for example, the 
Amadeus Quartet can be heard in comfort 
by their large following of enthusiasts. 

For chamber music, though not in any 
sense popular, has more followers than the 
vast empty spaces of the Festival Hall would 
have suggested on December 15th, when the 
Hirsch Quartet and Louis Kentner played 
quintets by Franck and Dvorak. The Franck 
quintet has aged badly. Rhapsodical and 
soulful, the music seems always about to 
come to the point but continually breaks 
off into passionate or lachrymose asides. 
There is much too much doubling or rank 
unison playing for the strings, while the piano 
indulges in miniature concertos of its own. 
Yet what admiration this work has aroused 
in the past! And, in dispraising it, how I 
offend the names of one of my eminent 
predecessors in this column, W. J. Turner ! 
The Amadeus were in excellent form. The 
Haydn quartet they had chosen was Op. 54 
No. 2, published in the year that the French 
Revolution burst on the world and Haydn 
himself became a Freemason. The slow 
movement, though hardly reflecting the 
deep disquiet of the times, contains a most 
passionate soliloquy for the first violin—a 
florid C minor recitative with repeated notes 
which keep gathering momentum and recall 
the technique of the Hungarian cimbalom, 
which Haydn doubtless knew. The final, 
with its alternating adagio and presto 
episodes, is a restless movement which is 
not wholly satisfactory in its place and leaves 
the listener feeling that perhaps another 
movement should follow. Tippett’s second 
quartet showed the players at their best. 
Played by any but those who have got their 
intricacies so much by heart as to be almost 
second nature, these complete cross-rhythms 
and shifted stresses can easily sound fussy 
and destroy each other ; but this perform- 
ance gave the music its full due and the 
work stood out plainly as one of the best 
things Tippett has done, if not the best. I 
should like to hear Rubbra’s second quartet 
accorded the same treatment. 


mT ETisg 


Is there any real reason why chamber 
music should be less attractive to the ordinary 
listener than that played by a full orchestra ? 
Or is it simply that good quartets are so very 
much rarer—and with reason—than good 
orchestras ? The attraction exercised by the 
few first-class quartets is already great and 
might well, with a better concert-hall for 
them to play in, become greater. 


MARTIN COOPER 
ART 


Modern Art in Finland. 

Galleries.) 

Dark is the northern night, silent the forest 
under snow, lonely the lake, hard-won the 
livelihood. Dark too are the tones of 
Finnish art : still, cold and hard, yet with 
an air of fantasy, an extraordinary blend of 
the primitive and the sophisticated. A kind 
of tough remoteness permeates it, suggestive 
of an austere and solemn fairy-tale. The 
exhibition at the New Burlington Galleries 
is welcome but disappointing, for it hints at 
those excellences we know Finnish arts and 
crafts to possess but is too meagre to display 
them convincingly. 

To southern and western eyes the greater 
part of the country’s painting is sombre and 
gloomy—even those artists who have light- 
ened their palettes under the influence of 
Paris have seldom heightened the intensity 
of their colour. ,Of the painters here Tapani 
Raittila is perhaps the most sensitive. It is 
interesting to see work by Wainé Aaitonen, 
best-known of Finnish sculptors, who is 
represented by a large—and rather clumsy— 
cubist monument, as well as some more 
realistic pieces. Pleasant if unexceptional 
are the prints in the graphic section, where 
Parisian idioms are clearly marked. 
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(New Burlington 


However, Finiand’s contribution to 
contemporary trends lies unquestionably in 
her crafts and her applied design—in the 
invention and ingenuity of her cheap, 
laminated plywood furniture ; in the shaggy, 
richly-dyed rugs and textiles of her weavers, 
which reflect so clearly the dark restraint of 
the national colour-sense; and pre-err inently, 
of course, thanks to the remarkable policies 
pursued by the one pottery factory and the 
four glassworks in the country, in the slender, 
pinched-in forms of her decorative cerafhics 
and the weight} sensuousness of her glass, 
Had this exhibition, like one I saw in 
Gothenburg a year or two back, consisted 
only of the latter, it would have made a 
greater impact on the London public. 

There are one or two chairs and stools 
(but not enough) by the great Alvar Aalto, 
but the names which dominate this part of 
the exhibition are Kyllikki Salmenhaara and 
Birger Kaipiainen, both of whose slim 
upright ceramics have a specifically Scandi- 
navian quality ; Rut Bryk with her lyrical 
softly-coloured plaques and tiles ; and her 
husband, Tapio Wirkkala, wood-carver, 
graphic and exhibition designer (ihe layout 
of this exhibition is his). His handling of the 
brittle, quickly-setting Finnish glass is 
brilliantly bold and sensitive, and shows, 
with its intuitive subtleties bascd on re- 
current leaf and lily forms, the same sense 
of texture and material as his carved chunk 
of laminated aircraft ply. yy 4. mippLETON 









CINEMA 


Trouble in Store. (Dominion and New 
Victoria.——All_the Brothers were 
Valiant. (Empire.) 

As the Spectator goes to press early this 
week I shall not be able to review the newest 
batch of films, The Grace Moore Story, 
starring Kathryn Grayson, the Russian 
Concert of Stars and Robert Vernay’s 
Love in the Vineyard. This does not distress 
me as much as it probably should, for during 
the hext few days my thoughts will, I know, 
be wholly concentrated on sticking the right 
labels on to the right parcels. Unable to 
remember Nanny Watkins’s address my 
mind would skate off Ulanova, my critical 
faculties founder under the weight of acute 
seasonal problems. Even in retrospect two 
left-overs from last week’s films are slightly 
submerged in holly paper, but I think | am 
just compos enough to deal with them. 

First there is Trouble in Store, in which 
Norman Wisdom makes his screen début. 
Like all great comedians, Mr. Wisdom has 
the seed of.tragedy planted firmly in the 
garden of his soul. In repose his face is, 
like the traditional clown’s, lined with suffer- 
ing, and the follies he commits, the dire 
extremities in Which he finds himself, are 
liberally charged with pathos. His nature is 
essentially trusting, and though all fools 
invite laughter, his terrible innocence drains 
it of all malice. He has real versatility, 
charm and a delightful singing voice, and it 
is the greatest pity that Trouble in Store 
devotes so large a part of its attention to his 
talents as a knockabout. For Mr. Wisdom 
knows how to be subtle, his humour can be 
polished, and here he is tied to the obvious 
old routines. Certainly it is amusing to fall 
over a few things, but to fall over evei ything 
is, to my mind, frankly tedious. Margaret 
Rutherford, shoplifting her way through the 
store with good humour and politeness— 
the toy train running up into her sleeve is a 
masterly touch—is the very essence of 
sophisticated comedy, and though it is as 
unfair as it is absurd to compare the two, 
coming from such different schools as they 
do, Mr. Wisdom could learn much from 
her. Her timing is exquisite, there are no 
loose ends, her humour is a blend of tones 
and half-tones gradi d with infinite cunning. 
Mr. Wisdom gives us glimpses of a more 
delicate approach to comedy, but they are 
all too brief, and I blame John Paddy 
Carstairs who wrote and directed the film 
for allowing him so few opportunities to 
practise, as it were, the mashie shots as 
opposed to the full-out drives. “Nevertheless 
he is a funny, endearing littke man with a 
big future and the audience I helped to swell 
adored every bit of him. 

. * 7. 

All the Brothers were Valiant, starring 
Robert Taylor, Stewart Granger and Ann 
Blyth, is a bloodthirsty yet curiously tame 
tale of two brothers, one good, one bad, 
two girls, one white, one brown, three par- 
ticularly villainous treasure hunters, one 
sailing ship, one mutinous crew, and one 
perfectly enormous whale. The whaling 
sequence is splendid, filling the cinema with 
spray and excitement and fear, but it occurs 
quite early on, and all that follows, even 
the fighting, seems a prolonged anti-cl.max. 
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Neither of the heroes is at his best, Mr. 
Taylor illustrating the virtues with a worn, 
rather hangdog air, and Mr. Granger 
buccaneering with only limited zeal. Miss 
Blyth, of course, like all respectable heroines 
cooped up with dozens of rough men, has 
only to chirrup prettily, the more. sultry 
expressions Of passion being left to Betta 
St. John as a native girl. Both these ladies, 
though quite attractive, cause a dispropoz- 
tionate amount of emotional strife, but then 
men, whether they are being valiant or not, 
will, as everyone knows, be men. For a 
hearty afternoon with young nephews this 
film will do admirably, but for aunts it will 
be a penance. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


THEATRE 
A London Actress. By Emma Litchfield. 

(Arts.) 

Tue fierce rush of life on the West End 
stage has left only one play to notice this 
week, but, I am glad to say, it is solid stuff. 
As a matter of fact, it is quite a relief to 
get away from bad farces and booing 
galleries to good burlesque and _ hissing 
stalls. The plot of Emma Litchfield’s 
melodrama is as corny as the most devoted 
Edwardian play-goer could have wished. 
What a lot of things went on in that bene- 
ficent reign. When young Ouida officers 
were not having knock-out drops slipped 
into their brandy-and-soda by adven- 
turesses bent on marrying wealthy sea cap- 
tains (a survival this, surely, from the old 
Elizabethan age) they were being accused of 
murder by the same adventuress (rather 
more subtle in her technique now) after she 
had disposed of the wealthy sea captain 
afore-mentioned by the simple mechanism of 
a dagger in the back. But let no one suppose 
that she gets away with it : 

Mais Dieu posséde UN DOIGT et I’ Im- 

moralité 

Ne saurait échapper 4G la Fatalité. 

Un jour, quand il avait fait la grande féte, 

Un pot de résédas lui tomba sur la téte... . 
Verb. sap. Hilda Mannering (née 
Langley) is obviously destined to get it in 
the neck, and the neck is where she very 
nearly does get it quite literally. Not, how- 
ever, before she has had the mortification of 
seeing Clive Crawford’s sister (her rival for 
the affections of Ned Kingston, R.N.) 
become a famous London Actress and the 
good heart of Moses Mendoza, the honest 
financier, display itself at her expense. 

In fact, we follow Hilda Mannering’s 
fortunes from the black cloak and slinky 
red dress of a harpy on the up and up to the 
rusty shawls which were at that period the 
recognised uniform of a bad woman on the 
rocks. Joan Haythorne takes all the oppor- 
tunities such a part offers for the display of 
lively emotion, managing to hiss even words 
containing no sibilants. The rest of the cast 
support her nobly and are, in their turn, 
well served by the producer, but I am not 
sure that the joke is not funnier im the first 
half of the play than in the second. Or 
perhaps it is that a bad woman is always 
more interesting when she is in her prime 
than when she is suffering (thoroughly justi- 
fiable) retribution. The trouble is that we 





begin to feel sorry for her. However, all in 
all, there was no great strain placed on the 
audience’s sympathy, and they joined in 
what was essentially an amusing evening with 
vigour. Now, talking of booi g.. 
ANTHONY HARTLEY 
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Thanks for Everything 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 199 
Report by Richard Usborne 


Competitors were invited to submit a 


‘thank you’’ letter for an embarrassing Christmas 


present, as written by any one of the following: Queen Victoria, Rev. Sydney Smith, Lord 
Tennyson, Marilyn Monroe, Senator McCarthy, Mr Pooter. 


Order of popularity: Queen Victoria, 
Marilyn Monroe, Mr. Pooter, McCarthy, 
Sydney Smith, Tennyson. 

Queen Victoria’s presents included an 
Abominable Snowman from The Baracuda 
of Himalaya, a copy of Forever Amber from 
** Bertie,”’ of Mr. Miller’s Jest Book from 
** Teddy,’’ of The Kinsey Report from Dr. 
Kinsey, three volumes of Reno Records from 
the publishers in Los Angeles, three separate 
sets of bloomers from their inventor, Mrs. 
Amelia Jenks Bloomer of America, a bathing 
dress embroidered with the name ** Victoria”’ 
on the front, a cannibal cook from King 
Koffee, and a ceremonial elephant from the 
Sanjak of Novibazaar. 

Presents to Marilyn Monroe were mostly 
items of clothing: two separate modesty 
vests, two bras, one of foam rubber, the other 
inflatable, a chest expander (from Jane 
Russell), some black undies, some pink 
knitted combinations, a copy of Proust in 
French, a copy of Steatopygy in Ancient and 
Modern Art from the Institute of Steatopygic 
Research. 

Mr. Pooter got three presents from his 
son Lupin (a photograph of Lilian in 
draughty fancy dress, a loud tie and a copy 
of Bathing Beauties Bright and Beautiful), a 
lion cub from Mr. Murray Posh, some 
explosive cigars from Cummings, and some 
bagpipes. 

Sydney Smith got a bag of oatmeal from 
Horner, a case of whisky from a parishioner, 
a large fish from another, a pot of embroca- 
tion from another, and a bowl of goldfish 
from a fourth. 

McCarthy got 2 Ibs. of China tea from 
his Archbishop (Helen Towers of Cambridge, 
Mass.), a red tie, a gramophone record of 
** Little Red Monkey,” a copy of Das Kapital 
and a year’s subscription to the Russian- 
American Peace and Friendship Society. 

Lord Tennyson got a gaudy tie from Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere, a rhyming dictionary 
znd a comb. 

Prizes: £2 to D. R. Peddy and £1 each to 
Allan M. Laing, Lord Dunsany and the 
Rev. J. P. Stevenson. 


PRIZES 
(D. R. PEDDY) 
Wisconsin, 27/12/53 
Brother, 
Guess it was mighty big of you to send me 
‘*Karl Marx’’ by D. A. S. Kapital. This will 
be of very great assistance to me and the boys 
in nailing down them goddam commies in 
Hollywood. We've got em on toast now 
O.K. and you'll be televiewing ‘em squirm 
before the Committee early in the New Year. 
Would you be knowing which alias this heel 
Karl uses? Reckon it must be Harpo on 
account of Groucho smokes cigars. But I 
figure we'd be safest to subpoena the whole 
goddam bunch. Maybe this guy Kapital 
could give more evidence.—Yours ever, JOE 
(ALLAN M. LAING) 

Sydney Smith acknowledges a Case of Whisky 
from a Parishioner 

My Dear Sir, 

I take it that in sending me this case of 
whisky you felt that although my spiritual 


gifts were ample, my spirituous stock was low. 
It is true that in private I have sometimes 
suffered from low spirits, but I believe that I 
have always brought to my public appearances 
high spirits in sufficient quantity. With your 
approval, my dear Sir, I propose to give a 
party for twenty-four bibulous bishops. They 
should be good for half-a-bottle each; and as 
your spirits go down, I shall watch theirs and 
mime rise. There is no spectacle in nature to 
equal a bishop so elevated, and when you 
multiply one by twenty-four, the demonstration 
of public spirit will be a sight for the angels.— 
lam, my dear Sir, Yours temperately, 
SYDNEY SMITH 
(LORD DUNSANY) 
A Royal Mount 

The Queen thanks the Sanjak of Novibazaar 
for his most kind present of his own personal 
elephant, so very finely caparisoned. 
Queen would be glad to accede to his Highness’s 
wish that this charming elephant should be 
used by her, both ‘‘to proceed to her Parlia- 
ment and to ride in the Row called Rotten,’’ 
were it not that it is the Queen’s custom to 
consult her ministers about all ceremonial 
connected with the opening of Parliament and 
to be guided to some extent by their advice. It 
would be undesirable that His Highness’s 
representative in London should neglect 
work that the Queen feels sure is important 
by waiting all day beside Rotten Row in order 
to make his salaams to her, as His Highness so 
kindly suggests, since it is uncertain on what 
date the Queen’s commitments will allow her 
the leisure necessary for this pleasant ride. 

(REV. J. P. STEVENSON) 
Dear Sir, 

I am gratified to know that your admiration 
for my diary should have moved you to send 
the gift that I was surprised, in more ways than 
one, to receive by this afternoon’s post. It 
was perhaps our stags’ heads in plaster-of- 
Paris which prompted the selection of a 
French lithograph; but 4 must confess that the 
tastes of Monsieur Lautrec, of Toulouse, are 
not mine. I am not, perhaps, a connoisseur of 
modern art; but it is possible to be too up- 
to-date in fashion, as it is to be foo /oose in 
morals! 

My bachelor friend Gowing is much taken 
with your gift, and has asked for it on per- 
manent loan; a request to which, in the 
perhaps fortunate absence on holiday of Mrs. 
Charles Pooter, I have acceded. Thanking 
you once again for your kind motives,—Yours 
faithfully, CHARLES POOTER 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 202 
Set by J. P. W. Mallalieu 


In the opening paragraphs of several of 
the Sherlock Holmes stories reference is made 
to imaginary cases which the public never 
actually had a chance to read, e.g., the whole 
story concerning the politician, the lighthouse 
and the trained cormorant, Competitors are 
invited to submit the title and opening 
paragraph of an imaginary Sherlock Holmes 
story, which is to include references to one or 
more further imaginary stories. A prize of 
£5 will be awarded. Limit 150 words. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, im 


envelopes marked **‘Competition,’’ and must 
be received not later than January 5th. 
Results will be published in the Spectator 
of January 15th. 
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Letters to the Editor 





SCOTTISH CONSPIRACY 


Sir,—My purpose in taking part in this 
correspondence, arising from Compton 
Mackenzie's recent article on the above sub- 
ject, is most certainly not to condone, in any 
way whatever, acts of violence, but to call 
attention in this instance to the root cause 
of the trouble. After all that is what matters 
most. 

Surely the most pertinent questions arising 
out of this business are: Do the Scots have 
legitimate grievances? Do their grievances, 
in other words, have sufficient foundation in 
fact? Have these grievances been aired 
through the proper channels? Have they 
received adequate consideration ? 

With his intimate knowledge of informed 
Scottish opinion and aspirations, Sir William 
Hamilton Fyfe must know the answers to 
these questions, yet he prefers to hold his 
peace on these matters, which are not 
irrelevant. He should know that the present 
widespread discontent in Scotland is not con- 
fined to a minority of irresponsible youths 
but, on the contrary, is felt by eminent men 
in all walks of life, Sir Compton Mackenzie 
being no exception. 

English people, in general, are at present 
unaware of how much lies behind the present 
agitation and what precisely it is that so many 
Scots seek. In this connection the Spectator 
is to be complimented for publishing Sir 
Compton Mackenzie’s able and informative 
article. Such an opportunity for expressing 
Scottish opinion seldom occurs. 

Is not the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission on Scottish Affairs a very significant 
one? Is it not equally significant that Lord 
Balfour, the chairman, during a _ public 
session of the Commission, should compliment 
the Scottish Covenant Association on its 
written memorandum of evidence? He said 
that it was one of “the most constructive and 
detailed memoranda” submitted to the Com- 
mission and he asked the Association to 
amplify it with a further memorandum.— 
Yours faithfully, 

JOHN O. REAY 
3 Marchbank Terrace, Dumfries 


Sirn,—While I unfortunately missed Sir 
Compton Mackenzie's article on the Scottish 
Conspiracy Trial, the subsequent letters of 
Sir William Hamilton Fyfe and Mr. James 
Shaw are not unworthy of closer inspection. 

Sir William can find some excuse for 
suffragettes using violence because they had 
no votes; but if there is one thing worse than 
having no vote, it is having a worthless vote. 
May I remind Sir William that Scotland has 
not returned a Conservative majority this 
century. (I am not a Socialist, but that is 
not important.) How then can Scotland 
enforce her expressed wish on any subject if 
there is no machinery to make this possible ? 
Must we, too, go through the “ Troubles” ? 

Mr. Shaw's is a brave letter. Not only does 
he tell the Edinburgh jury they were wrong; 
he, like the proverbial bull, crashes into the 
china-shop of Anglo-Scottish economics, 
emerges with a dubious conclusion, and pro- 
ceeds, doubtless using some telepathic process, 
to state that Scotland does not want home rule 
—a statement no less foolish than the one 
which Mr. Shaw derided. 

I hesitate to treat such a weighty matter 
lightly, but I wonder if Cullen agrees with 


Mr. Shaw’s statement that 300 is not a large 
crowd, even for Edinburgh? As a last 
criticism, before considering other aspects of 
the matter, I wonder where Mr. Shaw got the 
idea that Scotland plays a predominant part 
in the administration of the United Kingdom ? 
Averse as I am to American slang, who, Mr. 
Shaw, is kidding who ? 

In making this plea for sanity, I am torn 
between the desire to see a better Scotland, 
which I believe can only result from home 
rule, and the dread of the pangs which 
heralded the birth of Eire, whose grievances 
were mild in comparison. Is there a good 
reason why a plebiscite should not be held 
on the subject, with the promise of any 
necessary action? Refusal to adopt this 
course simply deepens the suspicion that all 
is not above board in our partnership. 

Aware as they are of the danger, the 
moguls of Westminster, sheltering under a 
tarnished halo of pseudo-democracy, must 
share the blame for any violence caused by 
hot-headed partisans.—Yours faithfully, 

ERIC ORR 
8 Quarry Place, Shotts, Lanarkshire 


Sir,—In commenting on a recent case in Scot- 
land you referred to “the extent to which 
England and Scotland are separate countries,” 
the implication being that they are essentially 
separate. But to what extent are they really 
separate? The fortune of war placed the 
border on the Tweed 950 years ago, but did 
this involve a blood separation? Hardly ! 

Though the early history of the north of 
this Island is more obscure than the south, I 
fancy that most modern historians would agree 
that the average (i.e. the Lowland) Scot is 
more Anglian by blood than anything. In 
the sixth century the Anglians pushed their 
way westwards from north to south of the 
Island—certainly from the Forth southwards 
—taking their language with them, till the 
previous inhabitants became cooped up in the 
West—Cornwall, Wales, Cumberland, Scot- 
land and the Western Isles, which became 
known loosely as the Celtic Fringe. Thus 
an average inhabitant of Edinburgh (which 
takes its name from the Anglian king Edwin) 
has closer blood affinity to one of York than 
the Yorkist has to the Cornishman (and Mr. 
A. L. Rowse has some justification in claiming 
“TI am a Cornishman, not an Englishman”’). 

Of course, we have become so mixed by 
marriage and movement that it would be 
impossible, fortunately, to unscramble the 
egg. This blessed scrambling process went on, 
as far as I can judge, till Jess than a century 
ago, till it became possible for a column to be 
erected in the Scottish capital to that English- 
man Horatio Nelson, whose signal “ England 
expects . . .” cannot have been unknown to 
its inhabitants. 

These islands (for I include Ireland) were 
steadily becoming one entity, though without 
stamping on a healthy local patriotism and 
rivalry—county v. county, parish v. parish. 

Is not the centrifugal tendency of the twen- 
tieth century, appearing in these British Isles, 
an essentiall reactionary and even tragic one ? 
For at least three centuries there had been a 
centripetal, unifying force moulding and 
merging us all into one mellowing whole; 
but its effects seem to be melting with ever- 
increasing speed. Such a tiny island, too! 
Surely, the more we lose our overseas depen- 
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dencies the more closely we ought to cli 
together (including Ireland and Wales). Not 
charity only, but self-preservation begins at 
home ! 

I have an idea of my own how this regret. 
table tendency might be halted, but this letter 
is already too long to broach it here.—Yours 
faithfully, 

ALFRED BURNB 
29 Sheffield Terrace, W.8 


Sir,—Many of your readers who had not 
followed previous accounts of the Conspiracy 
Trial at Edinburgh will have been confused 
by Sir Compton Mackenzie's Sidelight on the 
subject in your issue of 11th December, 
Perhaps a little background information 
would help to keep the thing in perspective, 

Sir Compton is, of course, a_ genial 
romantic who has made a nice living from 
a seam of mental fantasy which he has quar- 
ried zealously for many years. He is a great 
one for the stories. Och, and I can imagine 
back in 1924 there would be many long nights 
when he and Tim Healy must have been at 
the poteen, and there would be the great 
talk of him and Tim, and Tim tellin’ him, 
and him tellin’ Tim, and before he could 
count a quarter Of a century he wouldn't know 
whether he was standing on his ear in Tim 
Healy’s garden or sitting in the High Court 
in Edinburgh listening to a Conspiracy Trial. 

It is a great gift the fantasy, but a wicked 
thing to mix with court reporting. A large 
majority of public opinion throughout Scot- 
land” and elsewhere would get a_ very 
unreliable and indeed blatantly untruthful 
summary of the facts if they read only the 
romantic reporter. 

It may have been, however, that Sir 
Compton’s tartan-coloured spectacles were 
troubling him again, and that he did not hear 
much of the evidence very well. These 
spectacles must be an awful strain on the 
eyes every now and again, and they do not 
do Scotland much good either.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

JOHN KERR 
8 Hartington Gardens, Edinburgh, 10 


THE STATE AND THE BBC 
Sirn,—Sir Compton Mackenzie’s categorical 
statement that “the BBC, however, is an 
instrument of the State” must mean either 
that he regards that body's charter as a sham, 
or that he thinks that any government can, 
at a pinch, take over the BBC. Whether the 
BBC’s activities bear out the first possibility 
must be left to individual judgment; most 
peqple would judge that the BBC does act 
independently. Probably, then, Sir Compton 
believes in the second possibility. Can he, 
indeed, believe anything else ? It is obviously 
true, but it is equally true that any govern- 
ment could take over any other broadcasting 
organisation. An independent, commercially 
financed broadcasting company is no more 
immune from government control than the 
BBC. If Sir Compton thinks it could be, it 
would be interesting to know the grounds for 
his opinion.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN GILLARD WATSON 
Union Society, Oxford 


TELE-SCOPE 


Sirn,—The TV controversy suggests that there 
is some general disquiet as to its future: & 
longer view might reveal the urgency of 
considering another aspect of the problem. 
Smoking and mechanical entertainment 
already absorb a disproportionate percentage 
of the cost of living. When an expensive TV 
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set becomes a home necessity, not a luxury, to 
be duly supplanted by an even more expensive 
coloured TV set, with ever-increasing licence 
duties, where can it be seen to end? Can 
the national economy afford this conception of 
the standard of living? Need it afford it? 
The set in every home is like the private 
moter-mower for every little back lawn, and 
js as extravagant a multiplication. Surely 
these things can be more sensibly and practic- 
ally shared ! 

Now, Sir, in spite of Sir Alexander Korda’s 
forecast, signs are not lacking that private 
TV will hit the film industry very hard. 
Could it not be contrived that the film indus- 
try be kept alive by transferring, with no 
great difficulty or disruption, its activities, its 
plant and studios, to the production of the live 
and contemporaneous picture, instead of the 
film, in the cinemas? To exhibit TV in 
public rather than in private might yet save 
the individuality of home values. True, there 
might be some hardship amongst those who 
cannot go to the cinemas: there would be 
vastly more in the failure of the whole film 
business. And manufacturers might add small 
TV sets to our export trade. 

One can't put the clock back But we do 
it every autumn !—Yours faithfully, 

F. D. MERRALLS 
New Milton, Hants 


KENYA—ANOTHER VIEW 
Sir,—Scores and blood money have 
apparently shocked public opinion. But why 
should this be so as there is nothing new 
in either ? 

During the last war all will remember the 
scores of the Battle of Britain, the Jolly 
Rogers flown by submarines, apd the kills or 
bombs painted on aircraft. Why, therefore, 
be so shocked that units doing a difficult job 
should wish to have the highest score of 
enemy killed? No one seemed to mind this 
spirit in 1939-45, 

There is surely nothing new in the payment 
of blood money. From time immemorial 
rebels and outlaws have had a price on their 
heads. What difference is there morally 
between the Kenya Government’s offer of 
£500 for Dedan Kimathi, the terrorist leader, 
and a Company Commander’s 5s. paid to a 
mercenary Askari for an anonymous Mau 
Mau rebel killed when bearing arms against 
the State ? 

No one condones excesses, but many of the 
reports on Kenya in the popular Press are 
grotesque exaggerations, and those lapses of 
a few, which inevitably occur in any war, 
are used to besmirch the Armed Forces as 
a whole who are doing a difficult job well. 

Things in Kenya are difficult enough with- 
out the British public, on incomplete and 
often inaccurate information, passing judg- 
ment on matters of which perhaps they know 
little —Yours faithfully, 

R. B. MAGOR 
P.O. Box 2281, Nairobi 

BY WANDLE BANKS 

Sir,—Mr. James Pope-Hennessy’s article under 
this title sent me back to John Ruskin, to 
re-read that stirring Introduction to The 
Crown of Wild Olive in which he contrasts 
the beauty of the Wandle as it had been 
when he first knew it with the “ insolent 
defiling ” of its springs by the year 1870 when 
he wrote: “ Just in the very rush and murmur 
of the first spreading currents, the human 
wretches of the place cast their street and 
house foulness . . . . which, having neither 
energy to cart away, nor decency enough fo 


dig into the ground, they thus shed into the 
stream, to diffuse what venom of it will float 
and melt, far away, in all places where God 
meant these waters to bring joy and health. 
Half a dozen men, with one day’s work, 
could cleanse those pools . .. . but that day’s 
work is never given, nor, I suppose, will be.” 
“It is a pity,” writes Mr. Pope-Hennessy, 
“that they (the people of Wandsworth) have 
done so little to cleanse or clear the River 
Wandle, or to tidy up its refuse-crowded 
banks.” Clearly Ruskin’s impassioned words 
have had little effect in the course of e‘ghty- 
three years, and his sad prediction has been 
too accurately fulfilled. But would it not be 
a fitting tribute to the memory of one who, 
with all his shortcomings, has been a source 
of inspiration and of delight to countless 
readers, if his admirers joined together to see 
that the little stream of which he wrote so 
eloquently should, at long last, be purified 
and made wholesome ? If voluntary effort is 
called for, perhaps the members of Ruskin 
College could give a lead !—Yours faithfully, 
R. KENNARD DAVIS 

On-the-Hill, Pilton, Shepton Mallet 


LOVE FOR THREE ORANGES 


Sirn,—Why does Mr. Martin Cooper say on 
p.723: “After more than thirty years the music 
of Prokofiev’s first opera, Love for Three 
Oranges, has reached this country via the 
Third Programme”? I heard this opera 
broadcast by the BBC (I think in a translation 
by Edward Agate) as long ago as the summer 
of 1935, which was considerably less than 
fifteen years after its first production in 
America.—Yours faithfully, 

L. BRADLEY 
32 Cranley Gardens, S.W.7 


NOT PROVEN 

Sir,—In practice there is really no difference— 
except in nomenclature—between a verdict of 
“not guilty” and one of “not proven.” If 
a jury in England brought in a verdict of 
“not proven” it would operate in law as 
one of “not guilty.” A verdict of “not 
proven” really throws the responsibility for 
the verdict back upon the Judge who must— 
as the law stands—acquit the defendant. On 
the other hand if the verdict is “not guilty” 
the defendant is de facto acquitted by the 
jury. A verdict of “not proven” acquits 
the defendant in both law and fact whereas 
one of “not guilty” acquits solely on the 
facts. It follows that of the two verdicts the 
one of “not proven” is definitely more 
favourable to the defendant. Mr. Smith’s 
statement that an English jury may convict 
on the evidence of a single witness is 
untenable. Evidence needs corroboration and 
a single witness cannot corroborate himself. 
There must be a second witness to testify to 
the corroborating facts. For example, evidence 
of arrest may be quite sufficient corroborative 
evidence but this needs a witness besides the 
prosecutor—say a police or warrant officer. 
Yours faithfully, 





G. W. R. THOMSON 
13 Kings Hall Road, Beckenham, Kent 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


Sir,—May I crave the hospitality of your 
columns in bringing to notice the great 
difficulties faced by such organisations as the 
one to which I have the honour to belong. 

In these days of high charges it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to find suitable accommo- 
dation at a reasonable cost for meetings so 
necessary to the life of a club of this nature 


and for which it has become well-nigh 
impossible to plan a regular venue. Whilst 
one does not expect facilities to fall from the 
skies, one wonders whether some kindly and 
public-spirited body would not consider it 
praiseworthy to offer cheap accommodation 
to such Associations as this who do at least 
strive to keep alive those things which most 
of us with any imagination know to be most 
worth while. 

At the moment it looks as if we must 
continue our trudge inspecting unsuitable base- 
ments or draughty and inhospitable church 
halls—Yours faithfully, 

S. WILLIAM LOW (Chairman) 


The London Symphony Orchestra Club, 
124 Sloane Street, S.W.1 


A GIFT FOR PEDANTS 


Sir,—May we suggest that Sir Carleton Allen’s 
problem would solve itself if the idea of 
there being a “senior” partner in marriage 
was dropped, and husband and wife were 
regarded as equal as, in fact, they contribute 
equally to their marriage partnership. It 
would not matter then whether John or Mary 
was the first name to catch the eye on a 
greeting card. Euphony might be the final 
arbiter, and in cases of doubt, the tossing 
of a coin.—Yours faithfully, 

ELIZABETH M. CLEGG 

PETER M. CLEGG 
80 Broad Oaks Road, Solihull, Warwickshire 


Sir,—Surely the “ delicate point of etiquette ” 
on which Sir Carleton Allen seeks judgment 
depends neither on “formal status” nor 
“ chivalry,” as he suggests, but on ordinary 
good manners as generally accepted. If he 
and his wife attend a formal reception they 
will undoubtedly be announced as “Sir 
Carleton and Lady Allen,” but I venture to 
doubt whether Sir Carleton will ever be seen 
preeeding his wife into the room. Nor do I 
ever expect to hear him say “ 1 and my wife.” 
Those who stick to the more formal fashion 
will put “ From Mr. and Mrs. John Doe” on 
their Christmas cards, but in the more modern 
and friendly mode “From Mary and John 
Doe” would seem to be the acceptable form. 
It will not have escaped notice that while 
the earliest published . formal messages—no 
doubt drafted on her behalf—from the Queen 
began “1 and my husband,” this was very 
quickly changed to “ My husband and I.” 
There, presumably, one can detect the hand 
of Her Majesty over-ruling “formal status.” 
(The fact that Her Majesty's father and grand- 
father invariably referred to “ The Queen and 
1” infers no precedent; consorts of kings 
share the royal style and estate; consorts of 
queens regnant do not.) Sir Carleton might 
conceivably argue that this august instance 
comes into the category of chivalry—a quality 
not confined to men, despite the derivation of 
the term: I prefer a more warmly human 

interpretation.— Yours faithfully, 
VALENTINE HEYWOOD 


Birch Hanger, Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks 


Sir—Enough of this male chivalry, and let 
us for a change hear a little of feminine 
modesty. These women have taken almost 
everything we possess, without a blush; even 
our very trousers, And now they want to 
march ahead of us on our Christmas Greetings 
while we poor nitwits are simple enough to 
remain in the outskirts.—Yours faithfully, 

HEAD OF THE HOUSEHOLD 
Leigh Vicarage, Reigate 
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SUD BUG 


Compton Mackenzie 


REMARK of mine that a review in the Spectator had 
stimulated the circulating libraries into increasing their 
original subscription for my first novel evoked an 

interesting comment from the Bookseller: 

“ Nowadays, I am told, although I do not hold it to be 
altogether true, librarians and others concerned in the mass 

rovision of reading material are very little influenced by 
Teviews and prefer their own judgments.” 

The question then posed to myself was whether that was due 
to the lessened authority of reviewers and periodicals, or to 
the increased ability of librarians and such. I shall try to 
answer it. 

The literary world was a much smaller place in 1911 and 
there were many more journals and weeklies to keep it in- 
formed than exist now. For my first novel I received thirty 
reviews within a month and another forty during the next two 
months: a young ‘first novelist’ of today may read such a 
statement with justifiable incredulity. 1 still add that The New 
Machiavelli of H. G. Wells was published on the same day as 
The Passionate Elopement, and that, shortly before, The Broad 
Highway by Jeffrey Farnol had appeared, which, being an 
eighteenth-century romance like my own book and an early 
example of the * best seller’ into the bargain, was a formidable 
rival. 

At that date the only chance a beginner had of really 
impressing the circulating libraries and bookshops like Bumpus 
and Hatchards was for the Spectator to make it the novel 
chosen each week for a lengthy review, for the Times Literary 
Supplement to make it the first of one of their three novels 
chosen each week for special notice, for the Westminster Gazette 
(alas for the old sea-green incorruptible!) to give it favourable 
attention, and finally for Punch to mention it at all. The 
Atheneum was no longer a force in criticism; the brilliance 
of the Saturday Review had grown dim; the Daily Chronicle 
was fast losing the literary reputation it had gained; the 
Standard was already doomed. 

Two years later I was consulting William Heinemann about 
the possibility of bringing out my novel Sinister Street in two 
volumes, with an interval between them. He was pessimistic 
about the prospect because he had published a novel by William 
de Morgan in two volumes without the response from the 
reading public for which he had hoped and with the obstructive 
disapproval of the circulating libraries. In the course of our 
conversation I happened to congratulate him upon the success 
one of his novels had enjoyed that season. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ with the little London clique. But what 
use is that to a publisher? ” 

And I realised how small was the actual circulation of a 
novel only talked about in Mayfair, Kensington, Chelsea and 
Hampstead. Yet it was from there that Mudie’s and the lately 
‘started Times Book Club derived their chief support. Smith's 
and Boots’ required the support of the provinces as well. Best 
sellers, however, were not made by circulating libraries; it was 
essential to persuade the public to want to read a book so 
‘much that they would buy it rather than be kept waiting for 
weeks by the libraries. 

This potent influence was wielded by the Daily Mail. The 
ordinary review in the Daily Mail was not much more effective 
than a review in the Daily Express, which in those days was 
from any point of view negligible. However, very rarely, that 
is to say about once in two years at the most, the Daily Mail 
picked out a book and gave it a column review on the leader 
page. When this happened the fortune of that book was 
secure, and it says much for the superlative editing of the 
late Thomas Marlowe that, within my recollection, the Daily 
Mail never made a mistake. I do not suggest that the review 
itself was necessarily a percipient piece of criticism, but if the 





Daily Mail decided to offer its laurel wreath not even the most 
priggish critic of the Manchester Guardian or Aberdeen Free 
Press ventured to ignore that book. When I talk of the ‘ best 
seller’ before 1914, readers must not suppose it was anything 
comparable with the epidemic type of * best seller’ with which 
we are familiar today. 

After the First War the Evening Standard, which had been 
rescued by Lord Beaverbrook from a state of dull—lI hesitate 
to say “decay,” because the Evening Standard had never 
attained a position from which decay was possible—of dull 
nonentity rather, gave Arnold Bennett an opportunity to 
pontificate about new books, and for a while Bennett was 
able to ensure success. He was, in fact, an excellent judge 
of the reasonably good book that would please the public, 
but neither he nor any other critic could or can force a book 
on the public, whatever its merits. 

No doubt, this is what libraries and booksellers have real- 
ised, and no doubt the multiplication of personal criticism 
under a more or less well-known signature has persuaded them 
to use their own judgment more than perhaps they used to 
in the past. The late James Agate did as much as any indi- 
vidual reviewer to bring the job into disrepute. He had a 
large following as a dramatic critic, and many, of whom I was 
not one, considered him a good dramatic critic. I never heard 
of anybody who thought him a good literary critic, for to an 
extensive ignorance of literature he added a lazy dishonesty. 
I have said as much in print about him while he was alive, 
and am not prepared to retract my opinion of him now that 
he is dead. James Agate was unable either to make or mar 
the success of a book. for he was usually much more anxious 
to show off with facile wisecracks what a clever fellow James 
Agate was than to present his readers with a considered opinion. 
Moreover, he committed habitually the cardinal sin for a 
reviewer of writing about a book he had not read from cover 
to cover. 

In the old days of anonymous reviewing, for the return of 
which I sometimes sigh, the critic was often more savage than 
he is today above his own signature, but he did not bother to 
show off his own cleverness. That is what invalidates much 
of the signed reviewing by clever young men today. The 
impression too often left upon the reader is that they are more 
anxiously concerned to advertise themselves than the books, 
to pass judgment on which they are being paid. Such anxiety 
is intelligible because the opportunity for self-expression is 
more restricted now and there are many more clever young 
men than there used to be. However, librarians and book- 
sellers cannot afford to pay attention to such criticism. They 
are called upon to try to guide a much more diversified and 
an immensely larger public than forty years ago, a public for 
whom the novel has nothing like the importance it had once 
upon a time for those securely genteel subscribers in Ken- 
sington to Mudie’s Library. 

When I was on the advisory committee of the Book Society 
I used to wonder what effect a recommendation had, and I 
came to the conclusion that it was only effective in the case 
of a new or little known author. One could then presume 
that booksellers noted these recommendations. A Book 
Society Choice is another matter, and ensures for a book a 
wider circulation than it might otherwise have had. 

My answer to the Bookseller is that libraries.and book- 
sellers are undoubtedly much more efficient today than forty 
years ago and that reviewers have less influence, one reason 
being the small amount of space available for them and 
another being the exhaustion of laudatory epithets. But note 
that I am talking about reviewers. I shall return later to the 
bell-wether critic today who is thriving on the ovine docility 
of the public that longs to bleat in ‘ cultured’ unison. 
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sPECTATRIX 


Full Circle 
By ELIZABETH JENKINS 


UR long-continuing insensibility to social .abuses is 
equalled only by the vehemence with which we redress 
the balance once we have been roused from our 
apathy. Nowhere is this more striking than in the alteration 
of the law regarding married women. The contrast between 
the attitude of society towards the claims of the wife and 
mother a hundred years ago and its attitude today is illustrated 
by two matrimonial quarrels with a century between them. 

“There was an overwhelming case for establishing the 
mother’s right to share the control of her children with their 
father. Before the passing of the Custody of Infants Act in 
1839 the law recognised the right only of, the father. The 
latter could, if he wanted to assert himself, take the children 
away from their mother and prevent her from having any 
access to them. He could do this though she was innocent 
of any matrimonial offence, when it was admitted that she was 
a loving and trustworthy parent and that he himself proposed 
to put the children in the care of his mistress. This weapon 
in the hands of a brute was capable of causing such agony 
that if it had been more widely used the state of affairs must 
have ended before it did. Reform was blocked by the number 
of not unhappy marriages. It was finally achieved through 
the disastrous marriage of George and Caroline Norton. 

They were not an amiable pair; the wife was disagreeable, 
the husband abominable, but if they had not been what they 
were, if Caroline Norton in particular had not had so much 
temper and such a spirit, their domestic jars would not have 
altered the laws of England. 

Caroline was the grand-daughter of R. B. Sheridan, and 
had been brought up in the small, exclusive sphere of London 
society, going to balls at Almacks and to parties at great 
houses. Had she not moved in this sphere, she would not 
have commanded the influence she afterwards brought to bear 
on the Custody of Infants Act and the Act for the Reform 
of Marriage and Divorce Laws. She wrote successful but 
now forgotten poetry and novels, the money for which the 
law allowed her husband to take from her as fast as she 
made it. Apart from her importance in the history of the 
rights of married women, she is perhaps best remembered 
as the original of Meredith's heroine in Diana of the Crossways. 

She had great beauty of an unconciliating kind. When 
as a new-born baby she was shown to her grandfather, 
Sheridan remarked that she was not a child whom he would 
care to meet in a dark wood. At the height of her hard and 
brilliant loveliness it was said that she looked as if she were 
made of precious stones. George Norton’s many-sided quarrel 
with his wife was inflamed beyond control when he lost the 
action he brought against Lord Melbourne for criminal con- 
versation with her. In revenge he forcibly removed their 
three sons, of whom the youngest was only five, and sent them 
to the country house of his brother Lord Grantly. Here the 
children went down with measles. Their mother, frantic with 
anxiety, got herself into her brother-in-law’s house and found 
her way to the nursery. She was sitting with the youngest 
on her lap when two men-servants rushed in with Lord 
Grantly’s orders to take the child away. They snatched him 
from his mother, who let go her hold only because she was 
afraid that otherwise his arms and legs would be broken. 

For years the hideous situation was prolonged with no 
possibility for Caroline Norton of any legal redress. John 
Bayley, one of the counsel retained by Norton in the Melbourne 
case, knew of Caroline as a formidable beauty and had heard 
that she was bold and disreputable. His astonishment and 
compassion were great when at last he actually saw what he 
describes as “ this miserable, sobbing, worn-out young woman.” 
In August, 1853, the quarrel reached its climax. The casus 
belli had been the custody of the children, but Norton had used 
this fearful form of pressure to extort money from his wife, 
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and the final action was over a financial dispute. Caroline 
brought the action in Westminster county court and lost it. 
Her famous comment on the verdict: “I do not ask for my 
rights—I have no rights, | have only wrongs,” caused such 
a commotion that the judge ordered the court to be cleared. 

One hundred years later to the very month, in August, 1953, 
a Mrs. Beale sued her husband in the High Court of Justice 
on grounds that would have made the nineteenth century stare 
and gasp. Mr. Beale’s story appears to be an ifustration 
of the saying that we sometimes pay more heavily for follies 
than for crimes. His choice of a wife was unfortunate; he 
married a woman whom he afterwards divorced for adultery, 
and the penalty for this initial blunder is that he is deprived 
of his three children, the court having awarded custody of 
them to their mother. The two elder girls were already with 
her, but the youngest, Marian, aged seven, refused to leave 
her father. The mother came to fetch her; the child screamed 
and tore herself away, exclaiming that she loved her father 
and would not leave him. The father tried to make her go; 
it was against his wish but he did his best; he packed her 
clothes with his own hands and told her she must go to her 
mother, but she still refused. Short of physical force, he said, 
he could not part her from him. 

Mrs. Beale brought the action to force her husband to 
hand the child over to her, applying at the same time to have 
him thrown into gaol because he had not done so already. 
Mr. Beale implored the court to let him keep the one daughter 
who wanted to stay with him. The judge, however, said that 
the child’s tantrums could not be allowed to upset a decision 
made for her benefit, and appointed a day on which she was 
to be given up to her mother’s solicitors. 

No rational person who has neither been trained to assess 
the value of evidence nor even heard the evidence in question, 
will criticise a decision made by one High Court judge and 
upheld by another. It would be hypocritical to maintain that 
a woman, because she has been the guilty party in a divorce, 
is necessarily no longer the best person to bring up her young 
children. At the same time, from the husband’s position, 
and viewed in the perspective of exactly one hundred years, 
the case is a startling one. 

Behind the luckless Mr. Beale is the shade of another father 
of three daughters, of whom the youngest loved him. But 
Mr. Beale did not say: 

“ He that parts us shall bring a brand from Heaven 
And fire us hence like foxes. Wipe thine eyes ! ” 
He said: “ It will break my heart, but the law is the law.” 

Surely the angry ghost of Caroline Norton must now be laid. 


SPORTING ASPECTS 


Football History 


By JOHN ARLOTT 


HE issue of a large and fifty-shilling volume, The 

History of the Football Association (Naldrett. 50s.) 

coincides with the ninetieth anniversary of the organisa- 
tion which controls the body of football in England and, in 
the eyesof the authorities of the game in other countries, has 
a standing that neither parochialism nor nationalism can 
discredit. 

The volume may well have been planned to mark that 
anniversary and also, in conjunction with the FA’s recent 
art exhibition, as part of their attempt to foster a genuine 
cultural reflection of the game which has sent its roots so 
deep into the life of modern England. Certainly, Mr. Geoffrey 
Green, Association Football correspondent of The Times 
newspaper, has written this book unexceptionably. 

It could hardly have been foreseen, however, as appearing 
at a time when a team from the Continent had at last defeated 
the English national eleven on English ground. 

The growth of football in England has, to the outward eye, 
been more or less spontaneous. The separation from Rugby 
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football, the adoption of professionalism side-by-side with 
amateurism, the growth and accession to power of league foot- 
ball all seem, within the pattern of the game as we know it, 
natural developments. 

In fact, however, as deeper consideration and this History 
show, the story is one—at least in its earlier years—of farsighted 
secretarial diplomacy leading the more reactionary legislators 
to accept inevitable changes short of major rifts. 

It seems odd—and to none, surely, odder than to the Rugby 
footballers of today—that the two games should have divided 
on the question of the desirability or otherwise of ‘ hacking’ 
—i.e. shin-kicking—as a legal ingredient of the game of foot- 
ball. For, despite William Webb Ellis’s ‘ fine disregard,’ early 
Association Football included some degree of handling. 

The two games have grown strangely apart, with Welsh 
Rugby and the Northern Union—thirteen-a-side—game to dis- 
credit the suggestion of a major class-distinction between the 
two. Indeed, the comment of the nineteenth-century Cambridge 
don—* it seems to me that one is a game for gentlemen played 
by hooligans and the other a game for hooligans played by 
gentlemen "—seems to have contained the essence of the 
similarity between the two, for all its detached superiority. 

Overseas, the game had largely been played by nations 
characteristically robust but lacking the finesse to challenge 
the English game in the realm of skill or, more impressively, 
by masters of the skills of the game who shrank from the 
physical clash which has always been an essential aspect of 
the game as it was bred in the British Isles. 

Now we have seen the Hungarians. Physically they could 
both absorb and mete out the stern challenge of the powerful 


tackle, and combine it with that more subtle ‘strategic 
standing *, the irritation of which no ‘ obstruction’ legislation 


seems able to remove. 

Their skill with the ball—including power and control in 
Reading it, in which so many overseas sides have fallen short 
—was certainly first instilled by English coaches. Indeed, one 
of these coaches, James Hogan, was paroled from a civilian 
prisoner-of-war camp during the first World War in order to 
continue his coaching of Hungarian players. Remarkably— 
perhaps even salutarily—-however, no British players of today 





have such mastery of the ball as these men. When the 
Hungarian inside-left, a Hungarian People’s Army officer by 
the name of Puskas, deliberately kicked downwards and beside 
a ‘dead’ ball to send it curving across the grass of Wembley 
Stadium in the arc of a stabbed billiard ball, so that it passed 
round an English defender to the Hungarian outside-left 
standing behind him, he exerted a power of which no British 
player of today is deliberately capable. 

In that match—a match which struck terrifyingly to the 
English football-follower, not because his side were beaten 
but because they were beaten by a side playing football on a 
level the Englishmen never reached—England faced a game 
of a type our players have never truly desired. 

In the Olympic Games of the early part of this century, 
a number of the events were won by British contestants who 
brought to the contest littke more than general fitness and 
considerable aptitude. Soon, however, especially in the eques- 
trian events, they were faced by teams—notably from Hungary, 
Spain and the Latin-American countries—of Army officers who, 
amateurs in name and by normal interpretation, nevertheless 
devoted their entire service lives to preparation for the Olympic 
Games. So it soon became in other games, with American 
athletes granted scholarships to Universities where they were 
occupied almost solely in athletic training. 

The History of the Football Association shows that that 
body, in its broad-mindedness, and while retaining control of 
the general welfare of the game, handed de facto control of 
the players it might select to play for England to the Football 
League. Thus, while elsewhere the international match is of 
prime importance, in England, town and village rivalries, 
Manchester United versus Manchester City, Sheffield United 
versus Sheffield Wednesday, are the games that matter. 

Almost a million footballers in England come under the 
registration of the Football Association: ninety-nine per cent. 
of them are amateurs. Meanwhile, the game which Englishmen 
long played for fun has become the subject of international 
competition which, so we are assured, involves national pres- 
tige. Our football is based on the former fact: if it is to 
turn to the latter, a new chapter must be written to the 
History which shows the growth of the FA until 1953. 
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Country Life 


Tue rabbiting trade has been flourishing 
lately I meet one or two teams of rabbiters 
setting out for the back country almost every 
morning or afternoon. The expeditions might 
not be so well-advertised were it not for the 


used to have a large number of small trout in 
it, and | went down along the bank of the 
stream wondering what had killed the fish and 
taken life from the water since the far-off days 
when boys had tickled and wired the trout in 
that place. I came to the conclusion that pro- 
gress had been responsible. The disinfectants 


other two immediately began to harry the 
lucky one. There was only one thing for the 
jackdaw to do and it did it at once, flying 
into the heart of a thorn tree where it tried 
to gobble the bread. Alas, the morsel dropped 
from its beak, and all three birds sat peering 
down for a while before going resignedly 
The titbit might have gone to a mouse 


























spade or shovel that all of them take along. 
A spade fastened to the crossbar of a bicycle 
means that a ferret is being carried somewhere, 
even although there is no ferret box to be 
seen. Some rabbiters dispense with a travel- 
ling box and keep the poor ferret in a little 
black bag with a string at the neck like an 
old-fashioned purse. The string of the bag 
is always very tightly drawn and knotted be- 
cause a ferret can squirm and wriggle its way 
through an incredibly small hole. The bag 
is a little one because the less room the ferret 
has the less disturbance it can make in an 
overcoat pocket. Since the little beast is worth 
a pound before the season starts and often a 
good bit more when business is thriving, few 
of the rabbiters, those with permission or those 
without, would chance going without the 
means of recovering the main item of equip- 
ment. First on the list of tools is the spade, 
for without one the books might show a loss 
go bad that, even with low overheads, the 
feam might go out of business for good. 


The Little Trout 
A farmer friend told me that the little 
stream running at the end of one of his fields 





used in shippons and dairies, the chemicals 
used for cleaning equipment and for washing 
the udders of cows, had gradually been too 
much for the fish. These things, and perhaps 
an extra dry summer when the pollution had 
concentrated in a few pools and puddles, it 
seemed to me, would be all that was needed 
to kill off the fish, They could never have 
been very big trout and it was most unlikely 
that anyone had ever cast a fly to them, but 
it was a saddening thought for me. I began 
to study the ways of speckled beauties in just 
such a place, a meandering stream draining 
from a dozen little hills. How much I might 
have missed had the fish been poisoned before 
I discovered them. 


A Magpie’s Meal 

A large gull that had been sailing about 
gathering its courage finally swooped down to 
the field for a piece of bread that someone 
had thrown over the hedge a moment or two 
before. As soon as the gull came up, it was 
chased by three jackdaws that dived on it and 
forced the larger bird to drop its prize. 
Before the bread was on the ground again, 
it was recovered by one of the daws and the 


away. 
or a rat or some other ground creature but 
for a magpie that had evidently been missing 
nothing. The magpie alighted on the thorn, 
bobbed for a moment, looked about, hopped a 
branch lower, looked about again and con- 
tinued the descent until it was at the foot 
of the tree and had the bread. It came back 
up again by easy stages and sat eating the 
bread in the middle of the tree. I thought 
the bright one had shown a magpie’s shrewd- 
ness and that for its initiative and cunning it 
deserved that crust a great deal more than the 
stupid gull or the villains that had carried 
out the robbery. 


Lawn Care 
When the lawn is heavy and wet it will 
benefit by being aerated with a pronged tool 
or a_ hollow-tined fork. It should be 
thoroughly done at this time of year when 
the ground beneath holds water and prevents 
adequate top drainage. Letting the air in will 
improve the grass as will an _ occasional 
brushing to break up worm casts and remove 

dead leaves, 
IAN NIALL 
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Ease of Reference 


By J. D. SCOTT 


OOD reference books are the sign of a self-conscious 

—i.e., of a truly civilised—culture, and England excels 

in them. To create a successful one is to become 

a Debrett, a Burke, Bradshaw, Vacher, Dodd, Crockford, Ruff, 

Liddell & Scott, or Wisden; it is to achieve a domesticated 

immortality. The good reference book is exactly suited to its 

purpose, packed with relevant information, containing nothing 

irrelevant, commanding universal assent. Of all books it is 

the least easy to review, since its true quality emerges only in 

a long series of minor crises; it is a literary Jeeves whose very 
essence is to rally round. However, let us try. 

Cassell’s,! as we may come to call it if we like it, is divided 
into two volumes and three parts: the first part consists of 
general articles, the second of biographies of writers up to 
modern times, and the third of biographies of contemporary 
writers. What is presented to us in this form is a universal 
encyclopaedia, covering everything from Eskimo Literature and 
the literary language of the New Kingdom of Egypt (1570 BC) 
to Mr. T. S. Eliot, Mr. Forster, Mr. Auden, and other con- 
temporaries who, by comparison, are inconspicuous to the 

int of invisibility. Every entry is initialled, and there is a 
ey to the initials, so that to that extent at least you know 
where you are. It is the middle section which comes nearest 
to the ideal as I have described it above: all the samples I 
have taken have shown concision, lucidity, accuracy, and that 
dry informativeness which is the especial mark of encyclopaedic 
excellence. This is more than can be said for the section of 
biographies of contemporaries. It is mildly surprising that 
Winifred Holtby, Miss Margaret Mitchell, and Messrs. Frank 
Sargeson, Guthrie Wilson and John Gunther should be included 
at the expense of (for example) Sir Lewis Namier, Professor 
Empson, Denton Welch, and Messrs. Roy Campbell, B. Traven, 
Denis de Rougement, Cyril Connolly and L. P. Hartley; but it 
is more serious that in so many entries information should 
have been replaced by vapid value-judgments. The entries 
about the Sitwells are an example. (This substitution of value- 
judgments for facts has crept unfortunately into the middle 
section too; if I look up George Douglas Brown it might be 
to see the date when he took up residence in London, which 
I don’t find; it is certainly not to be instructed by the inaccurate 
views of a Mr. George W. Coutie.) It is, however, in the first 
section that this fault is most obtrusive. While some of the 
articles—for example Peter Opie’s on Nursery Rhymes—are 
models of what this kind of writing should be, others, such 
as Professor Saurat’s on the Novel, are far too diffuse and 
personal. Mr. William Saroyan on the Short Story reaches 
an extreme; this article is far indeed from being dry. 

On the whole, this encyclopaedia is a worth-while book, 
proper in its method, valuable in its catholicity, but damaged 
by an uneven choice of contributors and a tendency towards 
jejune literary chit-chat. 

Is Landor the best epigrammatist in English? Sir George 
Rostrevor Hamilton in Cassell’s says he is; if so the Oxford 
Dictionary of Quotations does him less than justice, displaying 
Dryden more powerful, Pope more pointed, Prior more graceful, 
and Shelley more profound. Here, now issued in a more 
convenient second edition’, is a reference book which falls 





1. Cassell’s Encyclopaedia of Literature. Edited by S. H. Steinberg. 
(2 vols. 4 gns.) 

2 The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations. (O.U.P. 2 gns.) 

3. Everyman's Dictionary of Shakespeare Quotations. By 
Browning. (J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 15s.) 

4 World History. By J. C. Revill. (Longmans, Green & Co. 30s.) 
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short of the ideal only in falling short of an impossible complete- 
ness. It makes no judgments, but only offers material for 
judgments to be formed. The publishers are rightly proud 
of their index; it takes up almost half the volume and in its 
combination of comprehensiveness and refinement it is a 
remarkable piece of work. A few points seem to have escaped 
the relentless scholarship of the compilers, and as this is the 
Quiz season I shall leave you one or two to puzzle over. 
(1) Who first wrote: 

(a) Little drops of water, little grains of sand 

(b) The pride that apes humility ? 

(2) What, if anything, upon famous occasions, did (a) 
Wellington, (b) Cambronne say to, or about, the 
Guards ? 

On a rough calculation the Oxford Dictionary of Quotations 
gives some 2,500 pieces of Shakespeare, mostly brief. Every- 
man’s Dictionary of Shakespeare Quotations’ gives perhaps 
twice as many, and mostly longer. A synopsis of each play 
is followed by quotations from it act by act and scene by 
scene, so that the attentive reader is given a sense of the 
coherence of the play as a whole. The index is good, although 
less full than that of the Oxford Dictionary. Both are books 
of pleasure as well as reference, delectable alps for the 
ruminants of literature. 

World History* is a book of continuous narrative, but is 
also, as the publishers rightly say, “ by reason of its wide scope 
and detailed index . . . a reference book of almost encyclo- 
paedic character.” It is full of information about everything 
from the emergence of man to the United Nations, concisely 
and lucidly presented, necessarily dogmatic, yet unopinionated; 
the well-written product of an educated mind. The genealogical 
tables and bibliography are full and valuable. 
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Sir Winston 


Churchill, by his Contemporaries. Edited by Charles Eade. (Hutch- 
inson, 25s.) 


Ir is a truism that Great Men are often significant less for what 
they do than for what people think they do, and between the wars 
it was almost indecent to include them in history at all. We similarly 
underrated nationalism and brutality. The failure of international 
socialism, Koestler has suggested, was due to its disregard of the 
irrational, and the last decade with its powerful marshals and 
ferocious hysterias has further discredited the wholly intellectual 
approach to politics. . 

Sir Winston Churchill has kept pace with his own myth, but his 
talents are so various that the conception of this volume was excellent. 
Forty-four experts discuss the different aspects of his career. 
The distinguished names, the 527 pages, will ensure a big popular 
acclaim and yet, unfortunately, this is not the book to attract a 
serious international public. There are too many authors, crowding 
each other out: much of it is repetitive and ill-written. The views 
of Toynbee, Russell, Laski, perhaps Attlee and Beveridge, would have 
improved both balance and authority. Also the foreign representa- 
tion is inadequate: reprints from Eisenhower and Hitler, a few pages 
from Mrs. Roosevelt and M. Reynaud, but no Nehru. There are 
few surprises, though Lord Altrincham concei¥es the atomic bomb 
as half ‘‘the main.shield and buckler of Freedom’’ and Colin Coote 
quotes Ruskin’s remark that ‘‘the high emotions evoked by war 
have produced the greatest art.’ The editor has played safe. 
Professor Bodkin assesses .‘*Churchill the Painter,’’ General Martel 
**Churchill and Russia.’’ Messrs. A. L. Rowse, Joad, Muggeridge, 
George Isaacs, Ivor Brown and Professor Low, however, are 
genuinely instructive, while Richard Dimbleby, Viscount Simon, 
Sir Norman Birkett, Sir Alan Herbert, Mr. Shinwell, Mr. Hore- 
Belisha, Sir Compton Mackenzie and Sir Evelyn Wrench will pull in 
many readers. Most of the writers have known their subject 
personally, and though we have had time to get used to the story 
of Amery and ‘‘Ducker’’ and may not be stirred further by learning 
that Sir Winston abominates pins, paper clips and whistling, at best 
this adds to the necessary human touch which, as Mr. Muggeridge 
points out, is largely absent from Sir Winston’s own biographies. 

This collection is seldom more important, but it has embedded in it 
enough for certain conclusions. A politician has the strength not 
only of his talents but of his limitations. Doubt has succeeded 
the nineteenth-century absolutes, in the West authority often becomes 
apologetic; civilisation at a certain stage distrusts itself. Churchill 
the aristocrat (Rowse emphasises how his superb courage was 
reinforced by the assurance of caste and family) and Hitler, resentful 
against civilisation itself, alike had no inhibitions about authority. 
Muggeridge remarks that Churchill is pre-Lytton Strachey, pre- 
Freud. An immense advantage, at any rate in war. Decisions, 
though some will be wrong, will at least be made. In the Nazis he 
saw more a national challenge from wicked men than the explosion 
of a general malaise derived from the most complex social and econ- 
omic struggles which had stirred up the darkest psychological elements 
yet known, full knowledge of which often paralyses the intellectual. 
Churchill, however, right from perhaps the wrong reasons, could 
from his simpler standpoint concentrate his attack. The guilts 
and frustrations of cities, the sexual causes of war, the final aims of 
Mankind, a Churchill, despite moments of moral profundity, will 
overlook for immediate practicalends. ‘‘ Eventually there may come 
—I feel eventually there will come—the principle of common citizen- 
ship, but that we may be content to leave to Destiny, whose out- 
stretched arm many of us can already see.’’ Or again, ‘* You ask us 
what is our aim. I can answer in one word. Victory!’’ 

The Prime Minister survives from a gifted society in which politics, 
learning, art and sport were more closely connected than they are 
today. Keynes, Grey, Belloc, Morley, C. B. Fry, Birkenhead, were 
all many-sided individualists. Churchill, less gifted intellectually, 
was the more dynamic: despite his traditionalism he had greater 
feeling for twentieth-century science and, with sterner ambitions, 
was the only one with whom the masses could identify themselves, 
could love or hate. Like Shaw he was impressed by dictators, as 
with Belloc the whole-heartedness of loyalties made him liable to say 
irresponsible or unworthy things: his public gibe at Picasso was as 
vulgar as it was silly. Rowse finds him a bigger statesman than 
Clarendon though a lesser writer, and more humane than Pitt. 
One might add more flexible than Wellington, with whom, however, 
he would have agreed that power without tradition is a contradiction. 
As a historian he might claim that the eighteenth-century British 
aristocrats governed India more honestly and efficiently than the 
new men have governed Europe. It would be a worthy theme. 
That power itself is more often weakness he could probably not 
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bring himself to admit: he is himself so imaginative that, as it were, 
he is not quite imaginative enough. 

With deep convictions but relatively few ideas, a narrator rather 
than a finished historian, Sir Winston has written much, but shows 
few signs that he has read anything since Macaulay. He was surely 
lucky to win the Nobel. No man living has a finer sense of the 
historical moment, many lesser men have a quicker appreciation of 
historical movement. The death of a Franz Josef will evoke the most 
purple passage, the failure of a Monmouth to seek death on the field 
arouse a slightly repellant bewilderment. Intensely romantic yet 
scientifically practical, capable of brutal rudeness and unexpected 
magnanimity, patriotic but contemptuous of the mob at home as well 
as abroad, emotional in an age of deprecation, resenting criticism, 
alternately Winnie and Sir Winston, hater of humbug and red-tape 
he is Dickensian, the more so in his self-dramatisations, his need for 
applause, his zest, his particular humour. One of the most sinister 
facts about Communism is that, unlike even the Nazis, it seems 
incapable of producing either a buffoon or a political humorist, let 
alone a satirist. Joad indicates the importance of Chance in 
Churchill’s outlook, an optimistic trait thrusting responsibility 
four-square on human shoulders, cutting away the ‘*inevitability” 
of so much formal philosophy. Mr. Shinwell maintains that he is 
wholly ignorant of modern social trends, and certainly many of us 
will do anything for Churchill except vote for him. This restores 
another Victorian yard-stick, that of Character, which has gathered 
so many depressing recollections. Nevertheless, now that both 
Left and Right have been tarnished with secret police and firing. 
squad, there is abundant data for believing that a cruel or obsessed 
man, even with a first-rate idea, is a public nuisance or worse. When 
the India Bill and the British Gazette are forgotten, Sir Winston 
should leave behind less resentment and more curiosity than most, 
‘There is a great tide of good nature and comprehension in civilised 
mankind which sweeps to and fro and washes all the pebbles against 
each other, cleans the beach of seaweed, strawberry-baskets and 
lobster-pots. Hurrah for the tide!’’ 

This is not deep thinking but is reassuring in its context. Mean- 
while, not for *‘them,’’ certainly not for ‘‘it,’’ barely perhaps for 
**us,’’ Sir Winston goes his way unperturbed. 

PETER VANSITTART 


Decisive Influence 


Jules Laforgue and the Ironic Inheritance. By Warren Ramsey, 
(Oxford University Press. 30s.) 


Ir sometimes happens that a writer enjoys a greater reputation and 
exercises a wider influence abroad than in his own country. Poe 
is supposed to be the classic example, but the case of Jules Laforgue 
is more instructive and more interesting to Anglo-Saxon readers, 
It is difficult to believe that Poe’s influence on Baudelaire really 
amounted to much or that what there was of it was good, but there 
can be no doubt that Mr. Eliot’s discovery of Laforgue changed the 
course of English poetry. It must be remembered that Laforgue 
died when he was twenty-seven. He was a fine poet and might have 
become a great one, but the work he left behind him is largely 
experimental. It seems unlikely that he would have developed into 
a poet of the same order as Mr. Eliot and none of his surviving verse 
is equal to the best work of Mr. Pound, but he was peculiarly a poet 
from whom other poets could learn. He offered poets writing in 
English during the early years of the present century precisely those 
qualities which were necessary to give English poetry a fresh start 
and which they could not find in the work of their contemporaries— 
irony, a new idiom and a new verse form. 

Laforgue has always had a small band of devoted admirers in 
France, but though he has recently gone on to the syllabus at the 
Sorbonne it is doubtful whether even today he is as fuliy appreciated 
or as diligently studied by his compatriots as he deserves to be. It 
is an odd fact that the two most substantial books so far written on 
him are both by foreigners, one by a Swiss and the other by an 
American professor. The first is Professor Frarcgois Ruchon’s 
Jules Laforgue; sa vie, son oeuvre, which appeared in 1924; the second 
is the book under review. 

Mr. Ramsey’s study, like Professor Ruchon’s, was begun as a 
doctorate thesis, and though it still bears traces of its origin it is in 
the main an excellent piece of work. The author gives a comprehen- 
sive survey of the poet’s life, work and influence. He goes more 
thoroughly than any of his predecessors into the part played by 
German philosophy in Laforgue’s formation, and he is naturally in 
a much better position than they to estimate his influence abroad. 
His discussion of the poetry is sensitive and discerning, and he makes 
some helpful observations on Laforgue’s versification. He devotes 
his longest chapter to what he calls ‘* ironic equilibrium,’’ but is 
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perhaps inclined to underestimate the protective element in Laforgue’s 
jrony. He had not at the time of his death achieved the poise and 
detachment that are to be found in ‘* Prufrock ’’ and ‘* Portrait of 
a Lady.’’ His treatment of the prose is less satisfactory. He 
recognises Laforgue’s outstanding gifts as a critic, but in the chapters 

on his criticism he is too anxious to prove his author wrong. He 
gives no idea of the brilliance of Laforgue’s short essay on Impres- 
sionism or of the light that it throws on his own practice, and the 
discussion of his notes on Baudelaire and Corbiére would have been 
improved by quotations illustrating the felicity of Laforgue’s phrasing. 
MARTIN TURNELL 


Science and Scientists 
The Facts of Life. By C. D. Darlington. (Allen and Unwin. 
Puffins. By R. M. Lockley. (Dent. 18s.) 


It’s difficult to assess the work of scientific specialists these days. 
They write about matters which few of us can test by experience and 
the most we can do is to come to some broad conclusions about the 
manner of the men and their work and speculate about the effect on 
what is usually called science as a whole. These books, for instance, 
have been written by men who stand respectively at the top and at 
the bottom of a curious biologicai hierarchy known as the peck-order. 
This order was first described by a Norwegian animal behaviourist 
who was impressed by the despotism existing among barnyard fowls. 
He found that in such flocks there is usually one bird who can peck 
all the others, and another who can peck all except the first and so 
on right down to the miserable little blighter in the shadow of the 
pig trough who is pecked by everybody. 

The Norwegian became convinced that the peck-order was a 
major biological principle. This may or may not be true, though the 
system of classification can be applied to the scientists themselves. 
Today, for instance, the geneticists and cytologists are considered 
to be at the top of the biological peck-order as surely as the bird 
watchers are at the bottom. Professor Darlington is renowned as 
a geneticist: Mr. Lockley is no less famous as a bird watcher. 

But what do these men do? Darlington’s concern is Man. 
In this thoughtful book he has tried to asses; the processes of repro- 
duction and heredity, sometimes known as the facts of life. In try- 
ing to describe Nature in terms of the fewest possible rules he makes 
it plain by inference that the process is one of elimination—not only 
the elimination of the irrelevancies of observation and experiment 
until the general statement or *‘ the law ’’ is arrived at, but the 
elimination also of the damnable superstitions and heresies which 
lead to purges, genocide and war. 

He shows, for instance, that Mendelian principles, as we under- 
stand them today, grew out of the clarification of the sometimes right 
but offen wrongful thinking of hundreds of enquirers from the Greek 
Atomists onwards. But of what ‘‘ value ’’ is our knowledge of 
Mendelianism ? Can it be applied to crime, sex problems or the 
elimination of strife among all the diverse peoples lumped together 
in that expanding anthropological bag called Homo sapiens ? 

Such pessimism can be offset to some extent by the corrective 
effects of science, a self-perpetuating process in which science 
** proves ’’ in its biblical sense the misapplications of science. As 
an example Darlington shows what went wrong in Russia when the 
Lysenkoists took over. In their haste to make personal and political 
capital out of an inexact idea, the Russian gen ticists rejected ‘‘pure 
lines *’ or genotypes, as botanists call them. They were then able to 
** prove ’’ almost anything and get results from experiments which 
broke all the indispensable precautions of research. They started 
with mixed stock which meant it was almost impossible to find out 
what had done what; they failed to use proper controls and they 
apparently repudiated statistical tests. In the West, by contrast, 
our research is pure, but grossly muddled and adulterated in appli- 
cation. 

At the other end of the research scale is Mr. Lockley, who is happy 
among those ridiculous-looking birds called puffins on the island of 
Skokholm. His book is a delight. It may be that future develop- 
ments in genetics will be profitably influenced by popular mono- 
graphs of this kind. Darwin was both a b «tle and a bird-man. 
There is time yet for Mr. Lockley to turn his attention to a host of 
practical subjects from more advanced population studies to geno- 
cide. Those of us who admire his works hope that he will remain 
an ornithologist for, like Professor Darlington, he has faith in what 
he is doing and he seems to enjoy it. And where it will lead either 
of them nobody knows. 


35s.) 


JOHN D. HILLABY 
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Across 
Surprising source of a fresh terror for 
the batsman. (3, 3, 6.) 
Burning in buttons and where. (9.) 
Put yourself in his place, he said, (5.) 
“The morn in mantle clad” 
(Shakespeare). (6.) 
Aerobatics for the ornithologist ? (8.) 
The function of the lobe, it seems. (6.) 
Job’s comforter somewhat harsh. (8.) 
Attractive but so backward afterwards. 
(8.) 





“ With ———— bubbles winking at the 
brim” (Keats). (6.) 
Crumpets (anag.). (8.) 
Edward takes the stage, 
something. (6.) 

*Do soy suppose,” the walrus said, 
*That you could get it 
(Carroll). (5. 

Little of Dickens in a piano expert. (6.) 


you'll hear 





Dianthus Barbatus isn’t a pear but 
might be. (5, 7.) 

Down 
Where to find the Christmas fairy 
in Essex? (7.) 


Auricle with two points. (5.) 

The captain hesitated before he had a 
meal, forgive it. (9) 
Twelve months in the river. 
Danger and speed at sea. 
Register. (5.) 


(4.) 
(8.) 





“Was the hope drunk wherein you 
— yourself ?"" (Shakespeare). (7.) 
The bionde is outstanding in Antrim. 
@, 4) 





Go to the bank with the Spanish for 
rhyme. (8.) 


Good luck, Veronica! (9.) 
Birdie loves admiration. (8.) 
Claim us as melodious. (7.) 


qq.) 
(S.) 


Dreary percussion in Ircland, 
It's worth turning inside out. 
Mails in a mess. (5.) 


This man can't be self-made. (4.) 
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It’s a Crime 
A Pocketful of Rye. By Agatha Christie. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 
Thé Passionate Victims. By Lange Lewis. (Bodley Head. 9s. 6d.) 
Crows Can’t Count. By A. A. Fair. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) 
The Ivory Grin. By John R. MacDonald. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 
Cork in Bottle. By MacDonald Hastings. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 


The Doctor and the Corpse. By Max Murray. (Michael Joseph. 
10s. 6d.) 


A Private Undertaking. 
donald. 9s. 6d.) 


An Afternoon to Kill. By Shelley Smith. (Collins. 9s. 6d.) 


ComING back after some years to reviewing murder stories, I felt 
that, like so many more eminent practitioners, | ought to offer some 
matured views on the Art of the Detective Novel ; but on reflection 
I decided that such essays were mostly pompous nonsense. Apart 
from a rare work of art, these books are standardised articles, and 
the author’s name is the equivalent of the brand mark. What 
readers need to be told is whether the standard has been maintained, 
and what is the general significance of the brand name. 

The most popular brand names are those which depend upon the 
figure of the detective. Mrs. Christie’s, for example: Hercule 
Poirot is, alas, worn out, and in A Pocketful of Rye he is replaced by 
Miss Marples, an apparently meek old spinster of phenomenal 
acuteness. Not so good a brand, though we may become used to it ; 
nor is the story quite so good. It is about a rich city man who died 
with his pocket full of rye—he had been sent some dead blackbirds 
—his wife died while eating bread and honey—and so on. Improb- 
able, but so competently written that it is much above the standard. 

Lange Lewis’s detectives, on the other hand, are as colourful as 
Miss Marples is grey. Too much so indeed ; Brigit Estels is a six- 
foot red-headed girl detective in the Los Angeies homicide squad and 
Mordecai Fentwill a learned, prosy and very aged little professor of 
philosophy, and they so over-act that they very nearly ruin what 
would have been a well-constructed if bloody story of the solving of 
the murder of a schoolgirl six years before. Mr. Fair’s Crows Can’t 
Count has the same detective as ever—Bertha Cool, the fat, mean 
and malicious employer of Donald Lam the narrator. The story 
involves emerald smuggling, a falsified trust, and a sensational tour 
in Colombia ; it is up to standard. Mr. MacDonald’s Lew Archer, 
in The Ivory Grin, isa tough U.S. private detective of a type socommon 
that he hardly serves as a brand-mark ; the story is a grim one of 
the cutting of the throat of a coloured girl and the protection of a 
mobster who has gone mad. It is on the level of a second-class 
Raymond Chandler ; that is, worth reading. 

MacDonald Hastings’s Mr. Cork is an ageing but formidable 
head of an insurance office; he may well establish himself as 
a reliable brand name. Investigating a dubious claim, he finds a 
desolate mansion in an inbred and hostile East Anglian village, a 
dead squire, an idiot, a murdered mistress, an opened tomb, an 
underground passage—in fact, all the fittings of a Castle of Otranto. 

Murder stories which do not rely on the personality of a detective 
are harder to classify. The Doctor and the Corpse is located in 
Singapore Harbour : a junior inspector has to investigate the murder 
aboard a visiting ship of its malicious, rich, tyrannous proprietor. 
There are provided within the confined space all the standard sus- 
pects (dear old mother, incompetent old doctor, oppressed young 
doctor, upstanding gallant nurse, neurotics, political enemies, etc.). 
A Private Undertaking is located on the Riviera where an advertising 
man is sent by a semi-Red film director of genius on an apparently 
innocuous mission to Yugoslavia, and is eaught up in a savage two- 
way traffic in refugees through the Iron Curtain. Both of these 
books are rather short, which is as well, for it is hard to stretch out 
these pleasant and exotic fantasies to full-length novels. 

Shelley Smith is unclassifiable. She wrote in Come and be Killed 
one of the best murder stories I have ever read. She then wrote 
another whose name it is kinder to forget, and which seemed designed 
to reach the lowest level of lurid nonsense. (The murderer was the 
Chief Justice who crept along a secret underground passage from his 
mansion to a summerhouse to stick a knife into the back of a young 
man at the minute of his consummating the act of adultery with the 
Justice’s wife.) Now, in An Afternoon to Kill, she has written a 
clever and beautifully convincing story about a priggish young 
psychologist whose plane fails when he is flying out to become tutor 
to a Maharajah’s son. He has to spend a whole day as guest of an 
old lady living in a great house in the Iranian desert. She is a 
Victorian, of the type of Gertrude Bell or Lady Hester Stanhope, 
who spends the time telling him placidly the story of the murder of 


By Hildegarde Tolman Teilhet. (Mac- 
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her stepmother in her Essex home, a half century ago. The story jg 
graceful, absorbing and real ; at the end of the day the Psychologist, 
a little less self-confident, flies off in his repaired plane to his pupil. Thg 
book would have risen right out of the ruck, if Miss Smith had not 
at the end, with the equivalent of a schoolgirl’s giggle, added what the 
publishers call ‘*‘ a really surprising twist.’’ The last page makes 
nonsense of the whole story. I suppose one could tear it out. 

All these books are well worth borrowing : none is worth buying, 


RAYMOND POSTGATS 


Two Quiet Lives 


The Golden Echo. By David Garnett. (Chatto & Windus. 21s) 
My Host the World. By George Santayana. (The Cresset Press. 15s,) 


To the puzzled intellectuals of the twentieth century, the ‘‘reflective 
doer’’ appears as the apostle of human perfection; under each of 
Koestler’s ** thoughtful corporals’’ there lurks a Lawrence of Arabia, 
The choice for most of us, though, is not just war or All Souls: there 
is another division. We can make the best of the present intellectual 
and social set-up; or we can dwell apart. And when someone asks 
us if we are happy in our chosen way, we shall—if we are honest—say 
(as Santayana quotes) what Louis XIV’s mistress La Valliére said 
in the convent: **Je ne suis pas heureuse; je suis contente.’’ Both 
Santayana and Mr. Garnett have avoided and ignored the hurly- 
burly where they could, the latter by temperament, the former by a 
more deliberate choice; and they make us look again at the fast, 
hierarchical tempo of the present-day. Each book is part of a trilogy, 
Santayana’s the final volume, the other the first. 

Santayana (who died last year) preferred private contemplation 
to the shared reticences of the market-place. ‘‘I have ultimately 
become a sort of hermit,’’ he says, ‘‘not from fear or horror of 
mankind, but by sheer preference for peace and obscurity.’’ His 
book deals mainly with his travels (of body and mind) before his 
seclusion; there is a lot about England, especially Oxford and Cam- 
bridge (he liked Oxford more, although his reflective temper is in the 
Cambridge tradition). On the people he met in England he is 
incisive, often mordant; for Acton there is contempt; of Lytton 
Strachey he says, *‘ Obscene was the character written all over him’’} 
the monks of Cowley at that time (1895) are succinctly dismissed : “for 
discovery they had no genius and for imitation no taste and no 
innocence.’’ His portrait of the second Earl Russell (Bertrand 
Russell’s elder brother) is brilliant: of this bizarre, truculent, ungrate- 
ful man, and his capricious amours, he writes with humorous affec- 
tion. Santayana’s affable strolls in personal philosophy are equally 
attractive; he has Pater’s ease of sensuous expression and Thoreau’s 
spare candour. And, to aid his escape, he had a private income. 

Santayana did not like his glimpse of Bloomsbury; Mr. Garnett, 
of course, is one of the cult’s hoplites. Though this volume takes 
him only to 1914 (when he was twenty-two) and his youthful feet 
have hardly trod the foothills of Fitzrovia, there are promises of 
deifications to come: Bloomsbury is well-documented already, and 
we should like occasionally to reserve our judgment about its splendid 
inhabitants. It would be a pity if Mr. Garnett allowed his admiration 
to become the familiar hagiography; for The Golden Echo is one of the 
best pictures of a man’s early years that has appeared for a long time, 
and its sequels should be kept as good. He shuns the revealing 
soliloquy: and rebuilds his life with short, wide-eyed, excellently 
written. paragraphs. The world he paints is only half-believed 
in now: titanic bookmen, William Morris Socialism, aesthetic teas, 
Georgian literary mellowness. There is a procession of musty 
giants; he is a little harsh, perhaps, with D. H. Lawrence. We see 
Constance and Edward Garnett (his parents) at home, Edward 
upsetting his wife by a ‘‘lifelong carelessness about doing up his 
fly-buttons.’’ There are visits to Tsarist Russia—and the Bolshevik 
exiles in London; an earnest and abortive attempt to rescue an 
Indian nationalist friend from Brixton Gaol—‘‘I was only eighteen 
and was well aware of my inexperience and unsuitability for the 
practical tasks I had taken on myself’’; suffragettes practising revolvers 
shooting in the garden next door. And all this is re-created, rather 
than remembered; it is the small boy who shares the peasants’ meal, 
the young man who rolls on the carpet in innocent, if misunderstood, 
jiu-jtsu; we grow up with the book—an exceptional and delightful 
effect. 

Two men, two lives of interior charm; both unafraid of the night, 
both content, both showing that we do not all have to ride under 
the stars on racing camels and sway kingdoms to say we have lived a 


full life. 
DAVID STONB 
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SHORTER NOTICE 


Fleet Admiral King: A Naval Record. By 
Ernest J. King and Walter Muir Whitehill. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode. 30s.) 


Tue Silent Service has recently been growing 
less silent. Of the nine members of the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff in the war, four 
have published memoirs; and of those four, 
three have been sailors. Admiral King’s 
book has been awaited here with particular 
interest. For, rightly or wrongly, he has 
often been regarded as the main, and most 
forthright, opponent of the British strategy; 
and his account should have been the more 
interesting because his grasp and intelligence 
have never been in dispute. 

But, though clear and pleasantly written, 
this book does little directly to satisfy such 
hopes. Points of view are stated; but the 
authors seem to have been deterred from 
discussing them to any length by a wise, but 
surely essentially separate, decision to avoid 
personal controversy. King’s personal 
contribution to strategy thus tends to go by 
default; and indeed both his views and his 
personality, as reflected in other accounts, 
seem curiously to have shrunk in the telling. 
But if the text of the book does not 
answer the questions which a British reader 
tends to ask, perhaps the reason may be 
deduced from its arrangement. Of the 
twelve chapters devoted to the war from 
December, 1941, five of the last six are 
devoted principally to the Pacific; and in 
them may be seen the Admiral’s particular 
and necessary preoccupation with the massive 
problems, mainly of interest to the American 
navy alone, whose solution made of it the 
most powerful sea force in the world. J. E. 





COMPANY MEETING 
BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION 
RATIONALISATION OF PRODUCTION 





Tut second annual general meeting of The 
British Motor Corporation, Ltd., was held at 
Oxford on December 18th. 

Mr. L. P. Lord, chairman and managing 
director. in his circulated statement says: 
The plans for design, development and manu- 
facture, mentioned last year, are taking shape. 
Our staffs have been busily engaged on the 
rearrangement of plant and the installation 
of new machinery. 

In spite of a  three-months’ strike the 
vehicle production from the Austin factory 
was 139.694 against 147,833 for the previous 
year. The corresponding figures for Morris 
Motors were 139.146 and 128,925 and the 
total production of the Austin and Morris 
companies was thus 278,840 against 276,758 
for the previous year. At the present time 
production in all factories is running at a new 
high level. 

The extension to the assembly plant in 
Sydney, Australia, is proceeding apace. The 
buildings of the assembly plant in Cape Town, 
South Africa, are completed and now await 
the installation of equipment. Turning to the 
home market, a large number of vehicles are 
being sold here in spite of the handicaps of 
purchase tax and petrol tax. 

Since the end of our financial year the 
Corporation made an offer for the Ordinary 
stock of Fisher & Ludlow, Ltd., and follow- 
ing acceptance. the issue of shares and 
payment of cash has been substantially com- 
pleted. 

Although marketing conditions are not 
becoming less difficult, I think that in the 
absence of any major adverse unforeseen hap- 
pen nes we shall have a successful year. 

[he report and accounts were adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS 


THERE will probably be a good deal! of table 
talk this Christmas about wages and inflation 
and I only hope that the most censorious 
will not be the most overfed. I am not 
prepared to admit that we finished the year 
by opening up an inflationary gap, in other 
words, that our money resources were in 
excess of the available supply of goods. 
I believe that we were saved by the increase 
in production and the further improvement 
in the terms of trade. But as this question 
cannot be fully argued in a short space I 
will content myself with one aspect of it 
personal savings. Whether or no total 
savings are sufficient to finance total invest- 
ment it is safe to say that personal savings 
are inadequate and must be encouraged 
and enlarged. No estimate of saving by 
private households is actually made by the 
Government. One compiled recently by 
the Oxford Institute of Statistics for 1951-52 
gave a figure of only £90 millions, but this 
could be increased, on the broader basis of 
the Government figures, to £330 millions. 
It seems reasonable to guess that we are not 
saving much more than 2 per cent. of our 
total personal income before tax, which was 
officially estimated at £12,628 millions in 
1952. The current figure for personal 
savings in the United States is about 6 per 
cent. of disposable income. 


How Can Saving be Fostered ? 

Is it possible to find new incentives for, or 
new avenues of, personal saving? The 
traditional outlets of life insurance, savings 
for births, marriages and deaths (** industrial 
life ’*), saving for house purchases, deposits 
in building societies, Co-operative societies 
and savings banks, not to mention ** national 
savings °* (P.O. Savings, Defence Bonds and 
Saving Certificates) have all been explo.ted to 
the utmost, except perhaps group pension 
schemes for offices, which are still increasing. 
As the rich are now drawing on their capital, 
as the professional classes and the black-coat 
workers of the old middle class are finding 
it hard to maintain their accustomed standard 
of living, it is clear that new savings can be 
won only from the workers of the industrial 
class who are now getting a much larger 
slice of the national cake. How can we 
attract their money for investment? The 
Government can, of course, make them save 
compulsorily by taxation. It does so 
already when it budgets for a surplus. (Do 
not forget that it collects £380 millions by 
taxing drink and £590 millions by taxing 
smokes.) But this is an authoritarian, un- 
democratic way of creating savings. I 
suggest that the most popular way would be 
to exempt from taxation, say, the first £100 
of income from Post Office Savings and De- 
fence Bonds or to issue tax free bonds with a 
maximum individual holding of £2,500. 
This device is well known abroad and our 
own Government accepts the principle by 
making Saving Certificates tax free and by 
giving a rebate of tax on life assurance 
premiums, which incidentally might well be 
extended. 

Lottery Loans 

But another way which might be still more 
popular with a public addicted to football 
‘** pools ’’ has been suggested by my friend 
Lord Piercy, chairman of the Industrial 
Commercial and Finance Corporation. This 
is the lottery loan run by the Stzte or a 


DAVENPORT 


public corporation. The lottery, he argues, 
was a respectable device much used in con- 
nection with public loans from 1694 to 1832. 
When the puritan middie class came into 
power in 1832 the lottery became illegal. 
Now that power has shifted to the industrial 
workers, who are neither puritans nor middle 
class moralists, the lottery loan might well be 
revived. It could be arranged, according to 
Lord Piercy, so that the losers, instead of 
losing their money as in betting, would 
receive a low-yielding security while the 
winners would get a prize not quite as 
glittering as a ** pool ** treble. Could public 
opinion really be shocked if this diverted 
workers’ money from betting or the pools 
or drink and tobacco ? 


Company Notes 
By CUSTOS 


Goop dividend news is keeping the share 
markets firm, if not very aci.ve. Con- 
stantly a company announcemceit is made 
which reveals how cheaply a share has been 
selling. Take, for example, TURNER AND 
NEWALL which has just declared a final 
dividend of 15 per cent,, making 173 per 
cent. for the year to September last. This 
is equivalent to 35 per cent. on the capital 
before the one-for-one share bonus, that is, 
it means raising the new distr bution rate 
of 124 per cent. by five points. Nt profits 
are only slightly higher but the new dividend 
appears to be covered about four and half 
times. The shares have risen to 69s. 3d. to 
yield £5 Is. per cent. and, in view of the 
growth possibilities of the asbestos industry, 


are still reasonably valued. Yet these 
Shares have been as low as 38s. 103d. this 
year. ” " 


BRITISH BORNEO PETROLEUM, a ** holding *’ 
company is not nearly so speculative as it 
sounds. It derives 87 per cent. of its income 
from royalties paid (at a fixed rate of Is. a 
ton) by a subsidiary of the Shell group on 
the production of o:! from the fields in 
Brunei, British Borneo, which it holds on 
a very long lease. The balance of its income 
comes mainly from a substantial holding in 
Apex Trinidad. What makes the share 
interesting today is that the Shell group is 
forging ahead with the development of the 
Borneo fields whic> are now producing over 
5} million tons a year. Apart from its 
increasing royalty income from Shell the 
company will receive in the year ending 
next March a larger dividend from its hold- 
ing in Apex Trinidad. In the previous year 
British Borneo Petroleum earned 35.4 per 
cent. and paid 19.4 per cent. tax free on a 
capital of £300,000 which had been increased 
by a £50,000 bonus issue in 1952. It is 
significant that in the past five years it has 
slightly increased its dividend each year and 
it will probably do the same this year. 
Sooner or later it will also have to bring its 
issued capital more into line with its real 
assets. Its royalty investments stand in the 
books at a nominal £10 but capitalising the 
royalty income of £253,000 last year on the 
basis of, say, 15 per cent., the figure would 
be over £1,700,000. This would give a 
theoretical break-up value to the 6s. ordinary 
stock units of over 46s. They appear cheap 
at 33s. 9d. to yield £6 6s. per cent. gross on 
last year’s tax free dividend, 








riRST LONDON EXHIBITION 


Impressionist Paintings by American 
artist Helen Frank. Dec. 22-Jan. 8 
Parson's Gallery, 70 Grosvenor St. 
W.l Mon.-Fri 

Admission free 


10 a.m, to 5 p.m 
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London, N.W.1. Founded 
pes Members everywhere. Write for par- 
tculars 
C= R PATIENT (531717) Little girl 

(5 ondition hopeless. Taken ill when 
staying away from home heavy charges 
incurred for visiting and transport. Finan- 
cial aid and extra nouri shment needed 
Please elp t care her (also 
—* i { other sad cases National 

r Cancer Relief Depi G.7, 47 
‘ 5.W.1 
cai ERS as Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 

Management Dietitian- 
Catere: “Mea cal & Fenn a! 

cretary 





ee al 
Southern 








r College, Bright m, 6 
qyent iRONIC CATARRH Send 2)d 
stamy f particulars of Continental 
s “y r Course.—Mrs. 8S. Hanbury, The 
Ear! Shilton, Leics 
gm — eee ered on second 
for £2,000 aoa in 5 
yea y Income from freehold bloc of 
per te n Surrey available f mor 
gage nte t £4,000 First mortgage 
£8,000 Property in fine structural order 
Able 1 lagement Apply Solicitor 
Box 768C 
) sy NDSHIP INTRODUCTI ON = REAU 
] Har 5 i Ww 
Marr t 
hy ( I 
le 
reinte 











Aza very utter I ns H'se 

Endowt Pensns., t H L 
Ex-M.P.. Crown Life Ins. Co., 125 

HOL 1701 

YONTACT LENSES.—Wear these wonder 
/ lense while you pay f them. Choose 

your ‘ Practitioner Detaus trom 
The ¢ a Lens Fin ance 4 Reece 

Mews, & 1 Kensington, S.W 

I ANDBAG REPAIRS alterations re- 
ngs, frames, etc. Post or call for 





Remake Handbag Co., Dept s, 
pton Rd. (corner Beauchamp Pl.) 
nings from Harrods 


SHOPPING BY POST 











PPLES Cox Orange Pippins (8 to the 

Ib.) 12 lbs. for 16s Registered post 
free. Cash 7 days after delivery.—Claygate 
Orchards, Dept. S., Harpenden, Herts 
Oey GOVERNMENT WIRE! ! Ideal 

/ for training fruit trees, peas, beans, 
roses, arches, greenhouses, tomatoes, rasp- 
berries, tying. etc. Strong, flexible, steel- | 
stranded and water-proof covered. Several 
thicknesses ostcard today for tree 


samples.—Greens Government 
Albert Street, Lytham. 
NLOTTED CREAM, packed in } Ib. and 1 
Ib. tins, sent by letter post, 
6s, 9d. and 13s. respectively 
CHEDDS Ltd., Sherborne, Dorset. 
J)UREX GLOVES and all rubber Surgical 
. appliances sent on by registered post 
Send for our Free Price List now.—H 
Fiertag. 34 Wardour Street, London, W.1. 
RENCH PRUNES First shipments. 
Smaller than Pre-War, but satisfactory. 
lls. 6lb. 20s. Stewing Pigs. 





<F op 


he 
world's = in patent packets. An exclusive 
Os. 6d., 8 lb. £1. All} 


Stores, 269 
| 


at a cost of | 
WESSEX | 


} 











HE SPECTATOR, DECEMBER 25, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT | Postal Tuition for ex a«inations | 
The engagement of persons answering these | | X4—oniversity, Law, Accoun'» heat: 
udvertisements must be made through a| Cert.’ of Education, etc. . many 
’ rca Office of the Ministry of Labour or a | practical (non-exam.) Courses business 

heduled Employment Agency if the appli- | subjects.—Write today for free spectus, 

t ts a man aged 18-64 inclusive or . “entioning exam. or subjects i. hich 








Nhe or the conploymetusine unless Me oo, | Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria <., B.C.4. 

she, or the employment, is excepted from sc EISURE-TIME ~ COURS in 
he provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 4 Appre< iation of Avt from D sees | 
Irder, \"S2 to, the impressionists,” smatior.a Affairs 
30 ” es onit t e Federation o uruye; Mus heory 
1} i sates 't Ry co be ong ! m.. and Harmony; Photography <Advanced): 

mission “Albanian. Essential qualifica- | 222¥el, im Italy and 50 other subjects 
tic matic grasp of ‘Albanian. and | L2¢ Mary Ward Settlement, 5 Tavistock 
+ knowledge of Place, W.C.1 (Tel.; EUSton 1816.) Fee 
n Salar £590 per 6s. for first subject. Spring Term com- 

m e lifications mences Monday llth January Vrite 

j ements t telephone for Syllabus to Registrar 





to App PORTUGUESE Evening Classes fr 

House, London, January All Grades 

t 7 days Lens 1age Committee, 2 Belgrave 
S.W.1 Oane 7180. 


nt- 








enclose 
| POSTAL TUITION for Ger Cert 
Appe inti ent 0 ot H ; Applica- | [L.B., B.D., and other Degrees Diplomas 
. vs - : Law Exams., etc. Low fees. ir nents 
m Prospectus from c.D Peter LL 
“ Dept. B92 Wolsey Hall, rd 1894) 








= VHE COTSWOLDS Genall Co-Educat 
4 a school with family atmosphere. § 
rer attention to health Individual 
fully qualified staff The Cou: 
Painswick, Glos 





XIV. | PFYHE LAURELS SCHOOL, Wr 






















btained Warwick, Independent Boar ng Schoc 
Man- | for Girls (Recognised). 80 Bonrrders 
(there Day Girls Pupils prepared i General 
vanied b Certificate Examinations and for 
iais should reach | Universities Prospectus from ‘the Head- 
the 15th Febru- | mistress or Secretary. 
fFIHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COL- 
MEN GRADUATES, preferably under LEGE, 59/62, South Molt:. Street 
25 years of age, are required for W.1. MAY. 5306 (3 lines). 
in z Resear ch > 
ment of | ed LITERARY 
a , I ifeste and MERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly 
; ficate and / J postal subscription. National Geog 
Jraduates. | Magazine, 47s. 6d.; Life (Int.) 57s. 6d 
. make con- | Popular Mechanics, 32s.; Popular Photo- 
al pie are | graphy, 36s. Complete Price L ~ free 
. oO , 45 80 Thomas & Co., (8.P.), 111 :chanan 
AOrs | Street, Blackpool. 
Ce from France, No. 2 now ready 
/ Digest (in English) or ar‘ .ies 
leading French reviews ls id. fr 
Anglo-French, 72 Charlotte Stree W.i 
‘MPLOYMENT BUREAU fo ll office 
4 staff, men and women lypewriting 
Duplicating.—Stella Fisher Bureau, 


Strand, W.C.2. TRAfalgar 90 
I ETZTE CHANCE! Re .uced 
4 





tionspreis for new edicion Der 

EDUCATION. AL Grosse Brockhaus,”” ends Dec. 3ist. Par- 
DMINISTR Ae and sé train- | ticulars Walter Gruen & Son, 52 Ch 

ric stead Valley Rd., Coulsdon, Surrey. Uplands 


« n lor he post 
Secre 4 Cc > 


London, N.W 


1708 












Carbon copies 6d., qua wo 

(1OMMON ENTRANCE.—Small Coaching —Jennings, 55, Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
, B ed 10 to 14. __Indivi- VYPEWRITING. Specialists in prepara- 
jual sttention I ptional results past tion writers’ MS = — ~ ional! finish 
en " ea and mountain air. Games 2s 1,000 words or otation.—Victor 
Pr n—Ivor \ Cc M.A., Steeple, Stede House, Harriet: ham, Kent 
wan lately Senior Master at Stowe) TOUR “SELF” can mak saleable 
oe ane .c ross, B.A. Oxon., Lapley MSS. _No_ sales—No | fe tuition 
Gr nge Gi and fi, Machynlleth, Wales. | Pree R2 “ Know-How Guide to W g 
rel.: Glan 243 Success” from B.A. School of Su cessful 
Come"! TE SECRETARIAL TRAINING | Writing e. 124 New B treet 

and shorter rses for graduates or | London, v1 : 

> tudent t Dat es's White Lodge, | - 

14. Telephone Park 4465. EXHIBITIONS AND LEC TU RES 
AND DICK, 7 Holland ] RIGHTON. ROYAL PAVILION The 
Individual tuition for State Apartments and Kin Private 
ang Army Entrance | Apartments with Regency furniture and 


works of art. 


Certificate at all levels 
cluding Sundays. 





lle 2 Arkw ht 4 
} Ham 5986. New Courses, I ITERARY TYPING. Est. 10 yi 2s 
1954 4 1,000 ! 





Open daily 10 to 5 


!9353 


terested to Metropolitan College 40), 


m 
Portuguese 
Square, 





House, 


all Abbey, 


from 


Subskrip- 














HELP TO SAVE THE ABBEY BY USING THIS FORM 


en ig eee ee ee 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


Jerusalem Chambers, Westminster Abbey, 
London, S.W.1. 


I enclose a donation to the Westminster Abbey 
Appeal of 


i 
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For Winter Warmth, and Spring 
sunshine you cannot better 


THE 


-GRAND 


TORQUAY 


Telephone 2234, 
A.A, R.A.C., and Ashley Courtenay 









recommended. 


HINESE Blue and White Porcelain, 14th 






to 19th centuries. Exhibition organ 
by the Oriental Ceramic - ciety. AR’ 
COUNCIL GALLERY, 4 S Ja $ 
S.W.1. Open till 23 Jan }~ 
inc.) Mons., Weds., Fris., 
Tues., and Thurs., 10-8. Adm 


| hag tg hg OF CONTEMPORARY ARTS, 
29th Dec. 17 Dover St., W 

Lecture, The New ] 
Kathleen Nott Members 
ers 3s 

ARLBOROUGH, 

a W.1. European Masters 

Sat. 10-12.30 

A ODERN ART 





17/18 Old Bond &t, 
Daily 10-5.39, 
IN FINLAND Arts 
Council Exhibition of paintings. sculpe 








ture, glass, ceramics, textiles, furnitum 
etc NEW BURLINGTON GALLERI 
Old Burlington Street, W.1. Open till 233 
January (closed 24-27 Dec. inc.) Mons., 
Weds., Fris., Sats. 10-6,.Tues. & Thum 
10-8. Admission Is. 
Vy mreceaareL ART GALLERY. Eag 
End Academy 1953. Paintings, Draw. 
ings and Sculpture. Daily 11-6. Closed 25 
26th, 27th December Last days 28- 
December, 11-6 Admission free 
ACCOMMODATION 
if OSTEL for Young Ladies, facing Park, 
Laundry and Common roon All 
means £3 12s. weekly. Brochure sent 
53 Hyde Park Gate WES 8910 
PERMANENT, comfortable, urnisheg 
bed-sitting room, with Reed a 
elderly gentleman Private house, Gi 
tershire, wrders Hereford, Monm wath. 
Live as family, help from atten 
servant if required Garden, fine views 


kept Box 7696 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS _ 


Car 


Lig SPORTS House —_— es, evel 

month, inclusive of n 

equipment. Xmas and L Year. Eng elberg, 
I l Swiss Hotel Plas, 


245 aot a W 
HOTELS AND GUEST HOU SES 
AE PL EBY, tn Garbridge 
d tel 


Zilliards. Li 





‘GRO 8921 





Fishing, Golf, Lakes Good food. Perm re 
dents special rates. A.A.. R.A.C bes Tm 
I OGNOR, quiet Guest House. G food, 

home comfort, moderate terms wie 
worthy, Sylvan Way Tel.: 350 


mnaught Court. W, 
33 rms. 200 yds. sep 
Green, Garage 
weekly. 

Cathedral Gate 
building 
interest; 


I OURNEMOUTH. C 
Cliff Tel 1944 
jens, Putting 
Superlative food. 6 gns 
NANTERBURY, Kent. 

Hotel A Sixteenth-Century 
of great charm and _ historic 
and modernly appoite 


front Gar 


beautituily furnished 
ted An hotel where you are assured of 
every comfort and of well-cooked generous 
fare. Brochure with pleasure. Tel. 438111. 
Ashley Courtenay recommende 
Cee Residential Hotel, well 
heated, good cooking, garden, ows 
poultry, restful, near buses, shops. 
Red Lion, Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos. Tel.: 


66. Winter from 34 gns., Summer 5-7 gns 


N ANOR HOUSE HOTEL, Moretonhamp- 
+ stead, Devon A first-class Hotel 


with 18-hole gol course adjoining, set 


amidst scenic splendour of Glorious Devoe 
and enjoying its coveted winter sunshine. 
The Resident Manager will be happy & 


give details 
YREGENNA CASTLE HOTEL, St. Iv 
Cornwall For winter 
sunshine— gracious country house 
standing above the fine old Cornish harbour 
with Mediterranean climate. The resident 
Manager will be happy to give details 
yao HOTEL, Stratford-upon- 
Avon An elegant hotel with #@ 
acres of grounds which once belonged 
Shakespeare. Open during winter Wel- 
combe exudes the peaceful air of an older 


England. The Resident Manager will 
attend to your requirements personally. 
Abingworth Hali, near 


W EST Sussex 


Storrington: Downland country; 17 





specialit 1 
ost paid, Shilling Coffee Co., Ltd., 16 NAME .. acres grounds indoor and outdoor amuse- 
hilpot Lane, London, E.C.3 ments; 11 miles from sea buses. Ideal 
EW Irish Linen Lengths. 1. Natural for holidays or long-term Winter residents 
Shade (a) 6 yds. x 24 ins. each 17s. 64. ADDRESS from 4) gms. Several ground-floor rooms 
bd) 6 yds. x 32 ins. each 22s. 2. White | C.H. all rooms. Unlicensed. Stn.: Pul- 
3 6 yds. x 24ins. each 19s. (b) 6 yds. x borough. West Chiltington 2257. 
2 ins. each 24s. Post Is Batistaction or : \ JINTER IS WARMER at Farringford 
oney back.—H. Conway Ltd., {Deo} - Hotel, 1.0.W., sheltered by a sweep 
Btoke Newington Road, London, N.16. PLEASE WRITE IN | N.B. Cheques and Postal Orders should be made pay cbie of Downs. Savour the atx? of count 
UTSTANDING {illustrated work, ‘line and BLOCK LETTERS) to the Westminster Abbey Appeal and crossed/ & Co living. — wa =p ~— ane = = 
iy pring the — scl tote 87 cme ae ee ee Se eS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe | Pully ficensed Details from the Manes 
tenham Court 1. "iros 0380. Farringford Hotel, Freshwater. 1.0 
“ 99 Gower St. 
istered cwspa, =) matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Published by Tue Spectator Lrp., at its Offices, be 
posiner wel. Toosbenet BUS BUSton 5221 Printed in Great Britain by Gonos Bearipos & Co., Lrp., 36-37 Steward St., London, E.!. Subscription Rate to any address is 
World: 350 per Gamum ($2 weeks). Portage on this issue: Inland and overseas, 1id.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 1d.—Friday, December 25, 1953. 


























